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The Teaching Situation and the Bible 


VIRGINIA CORWIN* 


EN and women in our profession are 
doomed always to be dissatisfied. If 
we were not there would be little 

hope for any of us, for our task is disturbing in 
its difficulty: so to teach that the Bible will 
speak unhindered to the minds of our students. 
To put our aim in that fashion is certainly not 
to leave ourselves much room for complacency. 
It suggests, if it does not say explicitly, that 
knowledge about the Bible will not be sufficient, 
no matter how well and interestingly we mar- 
shall the relevant facts. It suggests also that 
perhaps even in the teaching situation, which 
is mot that of preaching, the Word of God in 
Luther’s sense may speak out from the Bible, 
unless by our clumsiness we hinder it. 

We who teach in undergraduate colleges 
have a very different job on our hands from 
those who teach in the seminaries. We must be 
wholly clear that our goal is not conversion. 
That is not the business of any college class— 
not even of one which studies the Bible. There 
is a real difference between the functions of the 
college and of the church, and the seminary 
would seem to be an adjunct of the latter, 
not of the former. But to say that conversion 
is not our business is to deny that our hope 
is to make plain to our students the nature of 
biblical religion. Unless our teaching is such 
that they are aware that issues of the pro- 
foundest sort are treated, and that the men of 


* Associate Professor of Religion and Biblical Liter- 
ature, Smith College. This article was read as the 
presidential address at the meeting of the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors held at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, December 
28-30, 1950. 


the Bible believed themselves to have inter- 
course with God, we shall have failed. Cer- 
tainly we must avoid the Scylla of moralism 
and piousness, but equally the Charybdis of a 
reductionist approach which would suggest 
that our subject-matter is of no special mo- 
ment, or of only historical interest. 

In the teaching situation the instructor and 
the student embark upon a joint enterprise, 
and both parties bring to it their own preoccu- 
pations and assumptions and blind-spots. In 
some ways students and instructors share iden- 
tical points of view because they are both 
marked with the habits of the mind of the 
middle of the twentieth century. In other re- 
spects the two are widely divergent as their 
degrees of maturity differ and as the special- 
ist differs from the beginner. It is imperative 
that we be aware of these factors since they 
are instrumental in shaping the teaching situa- 
tion. 

On the one hand we know that we as scholars 
and teachers are subject to changes in interest 
in and approach to the Bible. We are not 
responsible for this, but certainly we must be 
aware of it. The work of one or another phi- 
losopher or theologian or historian of first rank 
who is able to express a basic criticism of 
assumptions that have too long been uncriti- 
tically accepted changes the point of attack, 
and the rest of us see what we had missed 
entirely, or what we had seen only in part. Ora 
new enterprise like that of archaeological re- 
search, or a method such as source criticism or 
Formgeschichte takes over the field and new 
materials and new problems are forced upon 
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us. Professor C. H. Dodd has reminded us in 
his lecture on “Thirty Years of New Testament 
Study” how many different fashions dominated 
our thinking during these three decades. Those 
of us who have been at work in the field for 
some time remember vividly how heady the 
wine of one of these new fashions frequently 
is, and how its effect is usually to assume an 
importance quite out of proportion to its long- 
time value, though each new excursion has 
brought true insights and valuable methods. 
We must be constantly aware that although 
we are deeply interested in one or another of 
the new disciplines as they develop, the in- 
terest of the beginner does not usually mirror 
that of the special student, and only in small 
measure can these “fashions” be useful to 
undergraduates. The assured results they must 
have, of course, but we must not confuse the 
issues by letting the new dominate. 

It is not, however, so much our changes of 
interest as scholars that determine the teach- 
ing situation, as it is the difficulties that are 
presented by our students. It seems to me that 
four are of prime importance: first, they lack 
an understanding of biblical concepts and of 
the nature of faith; second, they have no 
techniques for reading the Bible; third, Prot- 
estants and Jews, at least, have no unified 
framework of a philosophy of history into 
which the Bible can fit; and finally, their ap- 
proach to religion has been molded by religious 
traditions with different emphases. Let us 
examine these in order. 

Perhaps the shortest way of putting the first 
point is to say that the words of the Bible are 
strange to modern readers. It is as if the winds 
of the centuries blew them across a deep abyss, 
for only imperfectly do they communicate to 
people in our day what they meant to preceding 
generations. In important ways the continuity 
of thought has been broken. We see evidence 
of this break in continuity when we stumble 
on an appalling lack of knowledge of the bib- 
lical tradition, its stories, its personalities, the 
events even of Gethsemane, Calvary, and Da- 
mascus. If we need statistical confirmation of 
this ignorance we know that it is readily avail- 


able in numerous studies that have been made, 
but unfortunately we are reminded of the fact 
daily. Nevertheless, this form of ignorance does 
not constitute our main problem, for it at least 
can be easily remedied. Other whole con- 
tinents do not exist for our students, and have 
yet to be discovered. Assyria and Babylonia 
and Egypt are for many of them mere names, 
while even Greece and Rome have only the 
reality of vague memories of pictures of the 
Parthenon and the Colosseum. But absence 
of factual knowledge is the least of our difficul- 
ties and the simplest excuse for our profession. 

A more serious aspect of the problem is that 
we cannot assume an understanding on their 
part of the nature of biblical thought. Part 
of the trouble arises from immaturity. If they 
have had any sort of biblical teaching in the 
churches to which they belong it came at an 
age which could not offer deep rootage for a 
mature religion. Thus repentance, redemption, 
judgment, love, sin, to say nothing of ideas of 
God and Christ, are strange to them, or at 
best words of thin, uncomfortable vagueness. 
It is too easy for young people to think of them 


as articles of belief rather than ways of experi- | 
ence. Even as conceptions, they are forbidding | 
for they have been denatured by the moralizing | 
that has weakened too much religion. But | 
deeper damage still has been effected by the | 
pervasive rationalism which has denied what [ 
does not fit into our particular thought habits. | 
This has eaten away from the Christian, and | 


probably also the Jewish community an ap- 


preciation, real if frequently inarticulate, of | 
the meaning of faith. Religion is believed to | 


be a set of beliefs, which remain to be proved. 
The Bible is therefore somehow elusive be- 


cuase it asswmes God; it does not argue. There | 


is a disturbing difference of assumptions. 


The second difficulty facing us is that stu- 
dents are almost baffled by the form of the | 
Bible. They are accustomed in ordinary read- 7 
ing to developed argument, presented in or- | 


dered paragraphs, all related to one another and 
to the thesis which is being advanced in more 
or less logical form. In many cases the study 
of the Bible marks their first exposure to any 


| 
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important and difficult primary source coming 
from a people to whom ordered development 
was far less important than the quality of 
immediacy, and who valued and preserved in- 
dividual stories because of their intrinsic in- 
terest and power of illumination, as one might 
collect gems. The difficulties lie not only in 
the first part of the Old Testament, interwoven 
of strands from the Jahwist, the Elohist and 
the Priestly Writers. It is at least equally true 
in the books of the prophets, where one short 
oracle succeeds another, and where undated 
materials are tossed together to confuse the 
twentieth-century reader with his penchant 
for chronological neatness. Part of our teach- 
ing must be concerned with helping students 
to read with discrimination, watching for the 
telltale marks of shift in subject, appreciating 
the style of different authors, and learning to 
observe the fundamental ideas as they are 
suggested by figure and by story. The student 
who has been brought up on the Bible has had 
some preparation for this. At least he is pre- 
pared for the discontinuous character of the 
writing and is ina measure ready to cope withit. 

But if our students have insufficient ground 
for understanding the religion of the Bible, and 
are innocent of literary and historical skills, 
a still more serious problem is that they have 
no relevant frame of reference for understand- 
ing the Bible. The religious philosophy of history 
of the Jewish-Christian tradition has suffered 
serious erosion and in spite of the efforts of vari- 
ous contemporary historians and theologians to 
reinstate it, the idea that God really works in 
history to admonish, to judge, to heal, and to 
redeem, is for them not very live. In so far as 
they hold any philosophy of history it is per- 
haps composed of not very well understood 
variants of the popular non-religious sort, of 
progress, or more frequently that of economic 
determinism, or the rigid cultural determinism 
of some sociologists. Perhaps more character- 
istically they have no unified scheme, to which 
the biblical scheme can be related, either by 
contrast, or by identification, and they do not 
recognize its absence. To encompass with their 
minds the existence of a world of thinking in 


which God was not to be proved, but in which 
the central problem was to adjust to his de- 
mands—this requires a severe re-orientation. 
Finally there is one more factor—one so 
obvious that one hesitates to mention it, and 
yet it is too important to ignore. Twenty-five 
years ago there was a far greater unity in the 
student group than there is today. Then it was 
a largely Protestant group, differing chiefly as 
the students came from liberal or conservative 
backgrounds. In the last quarter century the 
percentage of Jews and Roman Catholics has 
increased in the colleges, and the unity of point 
of view has gone. In spite of the strictures of 
the church, Roman Catholic students take 
courses in the Bible, and as we all know many 
Jews are interested. It is not so much the 
Jewish students who provide the difficulty, for 
they are frequently as interested as Protestants 
are to understand why Christianity broke away 
and followed an independent road. The fact 
that they do not share a Christian point of 
view occasions little difficulty and adds inter- 
est. It is the Roman Catholics who provide the 
problems, for the differences between Protes- 
tant and even liberal Roman Catholic scholar- 
ship is very great on crucial aspects of New 
Testament interpretation. If one holds a posi- 
tion on independent intellectual grounds, he 
knows that this marks him as either Jewish or 
Protestant. This means that we Protestant 
teachers have a complicated loyalty: on the one 
hand, to the truth as we understand it, recog- 
nizing that perforce we see it from @ point of 
view, and on the other, to our students as 
human beings, some of whom are members of 
a church with a strongly developed dogmatic 
position. On some important issues the truth 
as we see it is different—vastly different— 
from what their church teaches. The same 
problem may arise when a conservative Protes- 
tant church holds a similarly dogmatic view of 
the nature of the Bible. Do we ignore this 
difference, and assume that individual students 
must bear the onus of distinguishing between 
the dogmatic utterances of the church and our 
own interpretations? That would be fair enough 
if we were dealing with thoroughly mature 
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persons, with adequate knowledge about the 
biblical scholarship of their church. But since 
we do not in fact teach people at that level of 
understanding such a course would seem to be 
taking advantage of the stage at which they 
stand. On the other hand it would be impossible 
to let the fact of difference determine our teach- 
ing. Perhaps the only solution is a compromise, 
inadequate but necessary: to declare on major 
points what it is that the Roman Catholic, or 
other dogmatic church in question, teaches, 
and then go ahead and show what the truth is 
as one sees it, and the reasons that one holds 
such a position. The students are at least 
warned. 

These four difficulties arise then from the 
conditioning of our students, and go far to 
determine the character of the teaching situa- 
tion: insufficient understanding of the nature 
of biblical thinking, a lack of historical and 
literary skills, an absence of any framework of 
philosophy of history, and a group of students 
conditioned by their various Jewish, Protes- 
tant, and Roman Catholic backgrounds. These 
four factors obviously are not of equal im- 
portance, nor do they operate with equal force 
in all situations. But in my experience, at least, 
they are all inescapable, and among them the 
limits are set for our teaching. 

It would put the matter over-simply, how- 
ever, if we were to suggest that the difficulties 
arise only from the points of view which we and 
our students bring to the joint enterprise. It is 
the nature of the Bible itself, as we all know, 
which occasions many of the problems. The 
ways of thought in the Bible are actually very 
different from most of our own. We tend to 
think in intellectual terms; we think abou 
something. But the Bible is the record of men 
who found themselves confronted by God. 
Everything else is subordinate to that, even 
the thinking about God that inevitably follows. 
Men are involved with God—involved so 
completely that there is no escape. They are 
reminded again and again that there is no 
neutrality on this matter. All meaning, all 
righteousness, even life itself, is at stake. It is 
direct experience that is presented to us, im- 


mediate and compelling. “In the year that 
King Uzziah died I saw the Lord.” “Whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” St. Paul says, 
“When they knew God they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened” (Rom 1:21). “I had 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee wherefore I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes” (Job 
42:5, 6). Men may accept the involvement, or 
they may refuse it. They cannot remain in- 
different. To refuse it is merely to become in- 
volved involuntarily. One can range up and 
down the centuries of the Bible and find the 
same fact unchanged and unchanging. The 
Hound of Heaven pursues his quarry. God 
takes the initiative throughout. He presents 
his message to men. He appears, he descends, 
he punishes, he promises, he redeems. 

One sees all sorts and conditions of men in 
this encounter with God. Achan had lusted 
after the goodly Babylonish garment taken in 
the sack of Ai, David after the wife of Uriah, 
Ananias and Sapphira after a little security in 
case the Jerusalem fellowship should prove to 
have been built on sand. But no one of them 
entered placidly into the possession of his hope. 
The voice of God spoke out in bitter reproof, 


and punishment fell. Men and women as differ- | 


ently circumstanced as Crispus, the ruler of 
the Corinth synagogue, the widowed mother 
of the young man from the village of Nain, and 


Hosea the husband of the faithless Gomer, | 


found new illumination and comfort. Men who 
knew themselves to be of ordinary clay were 
taken perhaps from keeping the flocks of a 
father-in-law on a shoulder of Mt. Horeb, or 
from a fierce searching of the Torah and an 


uneventful trade of tent-making, or from | 


being a herdsman and a gatherer of sycamore 
figs, and set to speak the prophetic warning, 
which forced them on into positions of loneli- 
ness and danger. Here the encounter with God 
is something other than that of the mystic, for 
to the mystic there seems to come a present 
blessedness which is perhaps only seldom the 
lot of these men and women in the Bible. Some- 
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times, to be sure, peace results. Job is satisfied, 
not by an intellectual end of his quest, but by a 
new consciousness of the Reality undergirding 
his life. But Amos was perhaps silenced by the 
charges brought by Amaziah and Jeremiah by 
prison and exile, and Jesus by the cross. It is 
certainly not the peace of the world, as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel reminds us, but 
it has its own ineffable rewards. 

In all of these infinitely various situations 
when God breaks in upon men, with a proph- 
et’s demand or a pattern presented in Torah, 
or in the law written in the heart, men are 
expected to respond with action. Even as God 
acts in initiative, so men must respond dy- 
namically. No part of life escapes the divine 
scrutiny. Habits of debt-slavery, or sharp trad- 
ing, caution and carefulness about forgiveness, 
or pre-occupation with selfish concerns in the 
face of dire need—all are repudiated. What is 
expected of men is made inescapably clear. The 
pattern of ethical action, the motives with 
which man can approach God or his fellows, 
the nature of the moods of worship, are all 
pointed out. A reorientation, a metanoia, is 
inexorably demanded. A religion of revelation 
is anything but one of comfort. 

It is the nature of biblical religion that it 
presents itself in intensely concrete situa- 
tions. It is not only the confrontation with 
God that is seen in this way, for the same thing 
holds true of men’s dealings with each other. 
From the stories of the patriarchs to the para- 
bles of Jesus we see the human situation ex- 
pressed in the dramatic impingement of life 
upon life. Jacob, urged on by Rebekah, out- 
smarts Esau and the old Isaac. Samuel, in an 
inexplicable burst of fanaticism, hews Agag to 
pieces out of devotion to Jahweh. Judas kisses 
his master in the Garden. The Samaritan picks 
up a wounded stranger. Sometimes the result 
is edifying, sometimes abhorrent to our con- 
sciences. Always it is memorable. Always re- 
lationships are seen as the costly involvement 
of life with life. 

It is the fact, then, that life is seen as en- 
counter, or confrontation, or involvement with 
God that constitutes what must be called the 


religion of the Bible. This is revelation: the 
purpose and the power of God are revealed, not 
his nature. All of this has been in recent years 
pointed out to us with new vividness by the- 
ologians and scholars, but it has not yet, I 
surmise, deeply affected the form and methods 
of our teaching. But if a very large number of 
our students do in fact stand at the point which 
I have described it is imperative that we dis- 
cover new methods to make clear the essential 
nature of biblical religion. It used to be possi- 
ble, perhaps, to assume that students under- 
stood this. Surely it is no longer true. If we 
hope for a real understanding of what biblical 
religion is like we must devise new ways of 
making it clear. 

One of the most illuminating ways is to fol- 
low the lead of Pedersen, and to quarry in his 
richly suggestive Israel. He has analyzed for 
us the phenomena which accompany the mani- 
festation of the divine in human life: the bless- 
ing, the curse, the operation of the “holy,” the 
power of the name, the action of the com- 
munity, and so on. It is this earliest layer of 
Hebrew thinking which is most inaccessible to 
our rationalistic thought without some such 
illumination as he gives. In the light of the 
assumptions which he makes clear, the activ- 
ity of God to the people becomes compre- 
hensible, even though it is clothed in ways of 
thinking which in their realism and in their 
crude ethics are not possible to us. It is un- 
fortunate that there is no book or at least none 
that I know of that makes this material avail- 
able to undergraduates. 

At another level one can try to make clear 
the prophetic experience—the acceptance of 
the dread necessity of being the mouthpiece 
of the divine, the terrible isolation that re- 
sulted from the insights of judgment which so 
often accompanied it, or the personal suffering 
which alone could provide Second Isaiah’s un- 
derstanding of the ultimate necessity of suffer- 
ing in the economy of God. This approach to 
prophetic experience is as important as in- 
terpreting the prophets as contributors of this 
or that idea of God, or of redefining the re- 
sponsibility of the people toward the covenant. 
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In still another way we can show the sense of 
God’s working in the world through the hopes 
that were cherished. All of us know how diffi- 
cult it is to get a class to understand apoca- 
lyptic writings. The details seem to them 
bizarre, as indeed many of them are, and cer- 
tainly alien to our time. But if they are shown 
as hopes for patterns of the future working of 
God in the world, then the figure of the Messi- 
anic age when all the world should come to wor- 
ship on Mount Zion, the new Jerusalem, the 
Kingdom of God, can be seen in their poetical, 
transhistorical reality, hope that might yet be 
realized in this world. Their bizarre features 
fall into the background and they become the 
vision of man’s hope that his sins and failures 
may yet be overcome—hopes as real and as 
tremendous as the hope for the beatific vision 
of God of Dante and Thomas Aquinas. In 
similar fashion the new working of God in the 
world which the Christians declared as the 
gospel was hope realized—something already 
centered upon, through Christ, the wisdom and 
the power of God. 

Lest I be accused of being anti-historical, or 
merely obscurantist, I press on to say immedi- 
ately that I see no way whatsoever of avoiding 
the historical framework. I would have it there 
and constantly make use of it, but not with the 
evolutionary bias with which we so often use 
it. Certainly changes occurred in thinking as 
the generations passed—significant and highly 
important changes. The ideas of God, of the 
covenant, of the Kingdom, of the patterns of 
ethical obligation, all changed significantly. 
But always the changes took place within the 
living situation of men who encountered God. 
And we must keep this perspective to be true 
to the Bible. In fact only if we deal radically 
with the uniqueness of historical setting—show- 
ing the continuity of the experiences of con- 
frontation and the different conclusions that 
men drew from it—can we free our students to 
know that, moving inside the experience of 
faith they must in turn go on changing their 
ideas. The mists that veil the mountain let 
now one spur and now a shoulder show more 


plainly as the centuries pass. The reality of the 
mountain cannot be doubted so long as we 
share in the community of faith. 

If we are truly successful in showing the eter- 
nal God confronting men in their hopes, their de- 
cisions, their failures and their touching tri- 
umphs we shall in some measure be advancing 
towards the point of our goal, so to teach that 
the Bible itself can speak to our students. As 
C. H. Dodd has said perceptively, the nar- 
ratives of the Bible ‘“‘possess inherent truth 
which was once apprehended in experience, it 
matters little by whom, so passionately that 
its utterance makes us sharers in the experi- 
ence.”’ They can do that again today, break- 
ing past the defenses erected by our modern 
habits of rationalistic thinking, our belief in 
progress, our tendency to project our own 
interests in history and archaeology upon our 
students. Then the Bible becomes again what [ 
it has always been, a great mountain, unique ; 
and dominant over our history. It is great | 
literature not because it contains many types 
of writing, nor because its stories have a classi- 
cal economy of line, nor because the Hebrew | 
language has a genius for concrete imagery, | 
but because mercilessly and tirelessly it shows | 
human beings brought face to face with the | 
very depths of experience in facing the divine. | 
That it presents this with vigor, with style, | 
with beauty is in a sense less important than | 
that it deals with life at a profound level. | 
Again it has been held by generations of Protes- | 
tants to have a unique authority not because | 
it presents a history of ideas, but because it | 
forces upon men the unwilling vision of their | 
own smallness and of the source of all power | 
and glory. It is too great to be moralized, too | 
profound to be spoiled. But one teaches the | 
Bible with dread, as well as with fascination, 
because it is possible to obscure the central | 
facts. We shall have need of new sensitiveness | 
about the barriers placed by the habits of | 
mind both among our students and ourselves / 
if we are to be able to let the massive fact of | 
the Bible speak directly to our generation, as | 
it has to those in the past. 


| 

| 
| 
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The Bible In Theology and Ethics 


J. H. SATTERWHITE* 


HE criticisms that are made of liberal 

theology by many southern church- 

men should be accompanied by an 
assessment of its positive values. Such an as- 
sessment will be made by historians later, but 
it is for the health of theology and of the 
preaching of the gospel in the South that it 
should be going on now. Too few persons in 
our section are emancipated from the errors of 
the old proof-text method of interpreting the 
Bible, and seem quite fearful of the historical 
method. Many start with a doctrinal system 
and support it with texts adduced as having 
equal authority and relevance regardless of 
date, authorship, or original historical connec- 
tion; and seldom seek to gather up the results 
of competent, unprejudiced, inductive study, 
and to find the real meaning of the Bible. A 
primary reason for this is the great fear that 
what they may discover from competent schol- 
arship may not support their own theological 
position. 

Liberal theology arose in reaction against 
authoritarianism and under stimulus from the 
scientific and historical spirit, and from move- 
ments for freedom and democracy in the world 
at large. And most important of all, it arose 
from direct insights into prophetic religion and 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is true that liberal 
theology has taken on coloring and bias from 
the culture in which it developed and which is 
now undergoing searching test and transforma- 
tion. This influence has had the effect of dilut- 
ing or perverting liberal theology in varying 
degrees. The liberal spirit welcomes critical 
attacks upon such effects and is ready to 
acknowledge its sins of commissionand of omis- 
sion. But if we are not to return to authori- 
tarianism or to the rationalism of the Protes- 
tant scholastic period, we should seek out and 
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hold fast to certain permanent values which 
liberal theology possesses and which are greatly 
needed in the South. 

Each of the terms in my subject can be taken 
to denote a view of truth and reality which 
absorbs what the other two terms stand for 
into itself. We begin with the question: Is the 
final test of religious truth a fixed body of his- 
torical facts? This conception of the test of re- 
ligious truth is able to put forward very strong 
claims. Christianity is an historical religion, 
and indeed it is so to a higher degree than any 
other faith; it is dependent upon the Scriptures 
for the nourishment of its life; it is inseparable 
from its founder, Jesus Christ; it has embodied 
its faith in great historic creeds and confessions; 
it is organized in a church, which is a far bigger 
thing than any individual’s religious conscious- 
ness. Surely then the individual is under obli- 
gation to measure his own faith by these great 
historic realities. Stated in this general way, 
this position is not to be gainsaid. But when we 
seek out a certain portion of this historical 
material and give to it final and absolute 
authority, then we defeat the very end we have 
in view. All historical facts must be interpreted, 
and into the process of interpretation a subjec- 
tive element necessarily enters. But it is of no 
avail to claim absolute authority for the facts, 
unless we claim it for the interpretation of the 
facts. Therefore the attempt to give absolute 
authority to historical facts, instead of protect- 
ing us against subjectivism, fosters and legal- 
izes subjectivism. 

The traditional interpretations of the Bible 
furnish us abundant proof that to give legisla- 
tive authority to historic realities is to en- 
throne subjectivism. We need only to recall, 
for example, the verbal fulfillments of the Old 
Testament which have been found in the New, 
the acceptance of the demonology of the Bible, 
the reading of apocalypses as authoritative 
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descriptions of future events and of man’s 
final destiny, the submerging of the ethical and 
spiritual meaning of atonement in legal ideas, 
or the proof of each separate variety of church 
government from the New Testament. These 
are but a few of the forms of subjectivism 
which have arisen out of the attempt to give 
legislative authority to a certain body of his- 
torical facts. On such a basis subjectivism be- 
comes consecrated and gets backed up by a 
syndicate; religious faith has to surrender to 
it, or else go to the wall. 

Someone may say that everything depends 
upon the kind of historical reality to which one 
assigns legislative authority and state that if 
we look to Christ for such an authority, these 
disastrous results can not follow. It is true that 
by such a transfer the danger of legalized 
subjectivism is diminished somewhat, but at 
the same time it will continue to exist as long 
as the principle remains unchanged. The posi- 
tion we are discussing means practically that 
in Christ men may find a substitute for the 
infallible Bible in which they used to believe. 
The chief function of the infallibility of the 
Bible was that it guaranteed to men special 
information about the supernatural realm and 
definite rules as to what they should do. At 
present we are pointed to Christ as the per- 
former of the same function. Through his in- 
carnation a seal of authority is set upon a cer- 
tain system of beliefs, and in his words we have 
prescribed for us what right conduct is. Now so 
far as this view is workable, it legalizes subjec- 
tivism just as truly as did the idea of the in- 
fallible Bible. Christ’s words require interpre- 
tation no less than other portions of Scripture. 
So it comes about that it is to his words as 
interpreted that the legislative authority really 
is assigned, and thus the evil we are seeking to 
avoid is upon us once more. The attempt to 
find in Jesus’ words an unconditional authority 
is not altogether workable. His teachings were 
in the form of parables and paradoxical say- 
ings. Moreover he did not write them down for 
us and we cannot be sure of their original form. 
Besides this we are beginning to see that he 
used the forms of thought current in his time 


and toa considerable extent, at least, he did his 
own thinking in those forms. So men find it 
difficult to determine just what system of be- 
liefs Christ authorizes and just what his pre- 
scriptions for conduct are, and they long to 
have the infallible Bible back again. What they 
fail to see is, that the very function assigned to 
the infallible Bible was wrong in itself, and that 
this function is not made right by assigning it 
to Christ. Faith is thrown into confusion be- 
cause a kind of authority is sought in Christ 
which the gospel tradition can not supply and 
which he never intended himself to have. 

Our next question must be: is the final test 
of religious truth theological in the sense of a 
fixed body of theological principles with which 
religion must square? This view has certain 
merits as compared with the preceding. It 
throws off the shackle of tradition, and calls 
all the ideas of the past to account before the 
bar of reason. It is not dismayed at the ruined 
theologies of the past, for it holds that one 
should rest nowhere but in the ultimate truth. 
Its predominant impulse is constructive, and 
it bids us to begin by sinking our foundations 
deeper into eternal truth. 

But when we make a fixed body of theo- 
logical principles the final test of religious 
truth, we again defeat our own end: For on 
what does the finality of such a test depend? 
Of course it must depend on the logical process 
and on nothing else, but it is impossible to 
derive religion from the mere process of logic. 
The religious experience has its seat primarily 
in man’s practical nature. The practical na- 
ture, therefore, must have a view in testing 
the truth that religious experience yields. Re- 
ligion indeed must be responsible to the court 
of reason, but the suffrages of religion must 
have something to do with constituting the 
court to which it is responsible. 

We now turn to consider the terms in our 
subject according to the use indicated in this 
treatment. The words “theology” and “ethics” 
may be used to denote methods by which re- 
ligious truth should be tested, rather than 
fixed bodies of facts or ideas of which it has 
to deal, and when we conceive the final test 
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of the Bible as a method, then we must say 
that such a test will have both a theological 
and an ethical aspect. To begin with the theo- 
logical aspect: it is required for two reasons, 
first, religious truth must be correlated with 
other truth. All attempts to treat it in isola- 
tion will suffer shipwreck in the end. One of 
the foremost among the causes that make the 
theme of our discussion an urgent one is the 
great mass of new truth from the realms of 
natural science and history that is felt to have 
a vital bearing on religion. The synthesis of the 
ideas based on religious experience with those 
based on other branches of experience must be 
a part of the test we are seeking. Only we need 
to remember that in this synthesis religious 
experience counts as the peer of the other 
branches. They test and interpret it, but it in 
turn tests and interprets them. The whole 
body of truth is organically interrelated, so 
that, in testing truth, the various departments 
of experience should be regarded as condi- 
tioning one another. 

The second reason why the method of test- 
ing religious truth must be in part theological 
is that religion itself is constantly subject to 
growth. Above all others that religion which 
claims for itself finality must possess the ca- 
pacity for limitless growth. Religious doctrines 
are not exempt from this law. The truths of 
the past can be conserved only as they are 
reconstructed. They cease to be truth unless 
they can be transformed. When men make the 
Bible nothing but a treasure house of promises, 
all sorts of speculations in religion result. The 
history of our faith is the history of the ex- 
pansion and enrichment of its content upon 
the very condition that its form has been sub- 
ject to change. The religion of Moses under- 
went a change at the hand of the later pro- 
phets. In Job and the Psalms another stage 
was reached. With Jesus the old faith became 
a new religion. By Paul this new religion was 
disengaged from Judaism. As Christianity mas- 
tered Graeco-Roman culture, it became enor- 
mously altered. Modern culture is making nec- 
essary equally great transformations, and still 
others will be called for by the new awakening 


in the social order and by contacts with an en- 
lightened mass of common people. 

It is therefore the duty of the thinker in 
dealing with religious doctrines, to distinguish 
between their form and their essence. He has 
to look beneath the external fashion of tradition 
to the underlying principles. He has to inter- 
pret doctrines by their meaning and value for 
life, and to search for the spirit that animates 
their outward shape. Such a process, which is 
jointly one of criticism and of insight, may be 
justly termed theological. 

Ethics, of course, denotes primarily a special 
discipline rather than a comprehensive view of 
truth and reality. Autonomy for ethics means 
that for personal beings there are certain nor- 
mative principles which have a rational claim 
upon them because of their intrinsic worth. 
Autonomy for the experiences of religion means 
that religious experience does not rest on the 
postulates of morality, significant as those are, 
nor upon prior metaphysical proofs, but that 
they are in their own right sources of objective 
knowledge. Obviously, if ethical principles are 
inherent in God’s nature, religious knowledge 
will not be something apart from them. Nor 
can religious experience be something apart 
from metaphysical truth if it is an experience 
of the God who is the ultimate ground of 
reality. Rather does religious experience lay 
hold of its truths in intuitive fashion. Its basic 
insights, moreover, are of the synthetic type 
in which the oneness of the supreme values 
and the ultimate reality is immediately 
grasped. 

It is partly on the basis of this intuitive func- 
tion of religious experience that the signifi- 
cance and value of religious ethics, as com- 
pared with ethics in general is to be brought 
out. It seems to me that here too we have a 
ground for distinctively Christian ethics along- 
side of general ethics. Not that the truths of 
Christian ethics when they are gained will not 
be truths for general ethics as well; but that 
it is very easy for general ethics to fall short 
of Christian ethics, for the very reason that 
newness of vision is always needed for dis- 
cerning the meaning of ethical principles for 
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personal situations and historical crises, and 
still more, for the discernment of principles 
never as yet clearly apprehended. As for the 
uniqueness of the central Christian insights I 
am confident in affirming that this belongs to 
the very nature of the prophet to be a unique 
individual in history who has also universal 
meaning, and that Christianity has uniqueness 
by the figure of Jesus as compared with the 
figure Buddha or the figure of Socrates. It 
is here, too, that I find a large place for theol- 
ogy in the social ethics of our time. In my view 
there are no universal ethical principles which 
are not social in their scope. It is for theology 
to interpret the Christian life with the living 
God so that our consciences shall be illumined 
in social matters and our wills energized for the 
marriage of insight with deed in historic ac- 
tion. 

But there is another reason why the his- 
torical test of the use of the Bible in theology 
and ethics is indispensable: history shows that 
religions are inextricably bound up with the 
prophetic personalities from whom they have 
sprung or who have given them their greatest 
forward impulses. I know that the question 
whether permanent significance can be at- 
tributed to the great religious personalities is 
warmly debated in these days. What is the 
nature of the prophet’s claim to an abiding 
place in religion? Is it not based upon his 
originality and creativeness in the moral and 
spiritual realm? But if originality and creative- 
ness in the realm of the spirit are the essential 
characteristics of the great religious person- 
ality, then such qualities belong to the essence 
of religion itself in its full developed form. The 
religious ideal for every soul must be to bring 
it to the point where it will be able to send out 
its own ray of light, however tiny, to the lives 
of other men, and add its special increment of 
power, however slight, to the forwarding of the 
great common human ends. The very signifi- 
cance of the unique personalities, who became 
a permanent source of revelation for their 
fellows, is that they can engender in other 
men a real and direct life with God, and so 
enable them to meet their own problems with 
independent insight and energy. 


One of the great results of this union of the 
religious and the ethical sides of Christian ex- 
perience in liberal theology has been its de- 
velopment of the social gospel. The social gos- 
pel means far more than a program of social 
ethics. It means that God wills the redemption 
of society as well as the individual and that as 
individuals experience redemption they become 
centers of redemptive living in society. The 
social gospel teaches that reconciliation to God 
through the grace of Christ inspires and em- 
powers for a reconciling work among men. To 
be called to work for the overcoming of social 
injustice, of enmity between nations and races, 
and to the realization of wider and deeper 
fellowship among men is to be called into 
fellowship with the eternal God and his in- 
carnate Son. It will be a calamity if any subse- 
quent developments in theology or the life of 
the Church should lead to an obscuring of the 
social gospel, since as yet only a limited por- 
tion of the churches has appreciated its signifi- 
cance and its summons. 

Theology has already been the gainer 
through the criticisms of the extent to which 
liberal teaching was influenced by the time- 
spirit of the past century. But if this criticism 
should lead to the relinquishing of such values 
as have just been pointed out, the loss might 
be greater than the gain. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to con- 
clude this paper by indicating how such a re- 
sult of the use of the Bible in theology and 
ethics would be secured if the view of the Bible 
here advocated were adopted: if theology and 
ethics are directly concerned with the further 
development of Christianity in its relation to 
life, then the first question is, what is the na- 
ture of this developing force? What is the 
vital impulse, the inherent energy, the creative 
principle in the Christian religion? In other 
words, the problem of the essence of Chris- 
tianity is the fundamental one upon which the 
solution is found. 

Our conception of the Bible naturally leads 
to a second question, namely: How may the 
further development of Christianity be se- 
cured? What convictions and conceptions are 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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On Hearing the Word of God 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON* 


ACH time through a college course in 
Bible which I have taught for several 
years, the importance of a single figure 
of speech has grown in my mind. The figure of 
speech is this: God speaks and man listens and 
obeys. For the Bible the human response to 
God is to listen and obey, to hear and do. 
Since man is thus called by God into his service, 
religious experience is an experience of voca- 
tion, of being called, or put under orders, in 
such fashion that the whole meaning of one’s 
existence consists in the quality of one’s re- 
sponse to the orders. This paper is an attempt 
to understand some aspects of this experience, 
and of the metaphor which expresses the ex- 
perience, particularly as we find it in the pro- 
phetic writings of the Old Testament. 

The biblical metaphor of audition stands in 
sharp contrast to that of vision which occurs 
frequently in Greek thought and in Oriental 
religions. To be sure, the Bible also sometimes 
speaks of seeing God. Isaiah saw God in the 
temple. Jesus taught that the pure in heart 
would see God. Paul saw as well as heard on 
the Damascus road. Conversely, in some docu- 
ments of Asiatic religion the metaphor of audi- 
tion is employed. Usage is likewise mixed in 
such traditional Christian writers as Augustine 
who describes the relation of man on this earth 
to God in terms of hearing and doing, but the 
state of final blessedness in terms of seeing 
God. But despite the variations and exceptions 
of usage, what I want to argue is that for 
theistic or biblical religion ‘to hear and do’ is 
normative, while for mystical or pantheistic 
religion ‘to see and enjoy’ is normative. Such 
a distinction corresponds roughly, I think, to 
the difference between a prophet and a mystic. 

In a similar way we may contrast religions 
which aim at contemplation with the biblical 
faith which involves the primacy of action. 
The will of God is for the Bible first and fore- 
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most something we must do. Likewise, for our 
understanding of man, of human as well as 
divine nature, doing is of altogether basic im- 
portance. In contrast to all principles of ex- 
ternal determinism, human deeds are intended 
and done by a human self. A human self is, in 
short, a system of intentions which issue in 
action. Such ideas impinge upon the subject of 
prophetic religion, for surely the prophets of 
Israel of all religious figures in the world’s 
history put primary emphasis upon action. 
Thus if we designate by morality the quality 
of man’s active life, prophetic religion is moral 
through and through. The quality of a man’s 
active life has for the prophets an indissoluble 
and indefeasible relation to his religion. Such 
a religion is essentially different from those 
religions in which good deeds constitute the 
lower rungs of the ladder of salvation, but 
where one climbs, as it were, beyond good and 
evil. In mysticism one goes through the steps 
of discipline and purgation to enlightenment, 
and thence perhaps to complete union with 
God. By contrast, for biblical religion, action 
is an irreducible part of religion from beginning 
to end. 

The metaphor of hearing and doing has, 
moreover, significance for the whole history of 
the western world. Such matters,are both com- 
plex and difficult, and I do not want to claim 
too much; but surely it is more than coinci- 
dence that cultures permeated by mystical 
religions should produce essentially passive no- 
tions of history, while that culture permeated 
by prophetic religion should produce an ac- 
tive, affirmative philosophy of history. 

In terms of personal or individual life, the 
primacy of action does not deprecate the uses 
of vision or contemplation, so much as it sets 
them in the context of action. Such moments of 
vision or contemplation are the pause in the 
travelers’ journey for rest and redirection. As 
such, they are extremely important; but it is in 
such a context that we must understand them. 
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We find the metaphor of hearing and doing 
throughout the Bible. God spoke to Abraham, 
to Moses, to Jesus, to Paul, and to many 
others. So insistent is this metaphor that it 
will not be far wrong to think of the Bible as 
the record of men who have been addressed or 
spoken to by God. But it is used so often and 
so vividly in the prophetic literature of the 
Old Testament that some analysis of the pro- 
phetic conception of vocation may be illuminat- 
ing. Albright has argued that the term, prophet, 
is to be defined and understood in precisely 
these terms, as one who is called by God. The 
conception of a prophet seems to be that of a 
man who responds obediently to God’s address 
to him, and seeks to bring others to a similar 
attitude. 

ln the prophetic writings, our subject is 
brought to sharp focus in the passages in which 
the prophets describe their call to the prophetic 
office. These passages differ in detail as radi- 
cally as the men who wrote them. Amos says 
only a word: “The Lord took me from following 
the flock, and said, Go speak to my people, 
Israel.” Isaiah took a chapter, and Ezekiel 
took three chapters to describe their respective 
calls. Jeremiah describes his shyness in the 
face of the divine address. To Hosea God spoke 
through tragic marital experience; and to 
Isaiah of Babylon he spoke through the rise 
and fall of empires. But underneath the variety 
of individual circumstance, the important fact 
is the common traits of these experiences. We 
shall list five respects in which such passages as 
Amos 7:15, Hosea 1-3, Isaiah 6, Jeremiah 1, 
Ezekiel 1-3, and Isaiah 40:6 show significant 
similarities. 

(1) In the first place these passages record 
an experience of irresistible and absolute im- 
pulsion. As Amos put it, 


When the lion roars, who does not fear? 
When the Lord speaks, who will not prophesy? (3:8) 


Jeremiah was told in response to his misgivings 
that God would put his words in the prophet’s 
mouth. He spoke of the impulsion laid upon 
him as a fire in his bones. Such experiences 
may be termed ecstatic; and they bear many 
of the traits which spirit possession or di- 


vine possession in the various religions of the 
world exhibit. Ezekiel, for example, saw strange 
sights, and was unconscious for a period of time. 
But the similarities are incidental, and the 
heart of the experience is profoundly different; 
it is not emotional but volitional, being the 
commitment of oneself in obedient decision to 
God. God speaks, claiming absolute and com- 
plete obedience, and the prophet freely and 
actively responds. The freedom is everywhere 
attested by the implication that the prophet 
can say ‘No’ as well as ‘Yes’ to God. God im- 
pels but does not compel any man. 

The prophet is confronted by a volition in- 
dependent of his own, and sometimes quite 
contrary to his own will and every human will. 
Jeremiah had every inclination to evade the 
summons addressed to him. Amos spoke of a 
day of the Lord which would negate every 
human fulfilment. The divine will was for the 
prophets quite independent of man’s will. This 
accounts in part for the appropriateness of the 
auditory figure of speech. For it is true of hear- 
ing more than of any other form of human 
perception that it is the appropriate means for 
apprehending a volition or will independent of 
our own. 

Another important aspect of the prophetic 
experience is the frank subordination of the 
human self to God. Man receives orders, ab- 
solute orders, which do not emanate from any 
human or creaturely source, but from the sov- 
ereign God. Indeed in this experience of the 
lordship or sovereignty of God we come to the 
heart of the biblical faith. In a sense, the major 
theme of the Bible is that God is lord, and that 
therefore he and he alone can properly demand 
an absolute loyalty. The irresistible impulsion 
of prophetic experience was irresistible in the 
precise sense that it was perceived to have top 
priority in the system of allegiances of those 
who came under its sway. The prophetic ex- 
perience of vocation may thus be described as 
an especially vivid perception, in a quite con- 
crete situation, of this perennial aspect of bibli- 
cal religion. The prophets were servants of a 
sovereign God, and their call was the experi- 
ence that made them so. 

We may well add that the experience of sub- 
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ordination in the prophetic writings never 
meant or involved an effacement or oblitera- 
tion of the personality of the prophet. Quite 
the opposite appears to have been the case. 
Isaiah, Amos, and their fellows did not abdi- 
cate their human freedom and responsibility 
as they responded to the divine summons. 
Rather, it was precisely these experiences of 
confrontration by God which defined, clarified, 
and integrated their personalities. This is an 
important point to keep in mind in a time like 
the present, when it is widely claimed (as for 
example in the writings of Erich Fromm) that 
the Bible teaches an authoritarian ethic which 
obliterates man’s personality. It is, of course, 
quite true that the God of the prophets de- 
mands an absolute obedience. But it is equally 
true that this obedience means the fulfilment 
and not the destruction or stultification of per- 
sonality. It is also true that the God who makes 
the claim is no stranger to the soul of man. 

(2) This last observation brings us to the 
point that the prophetic experience, while it 
was an experience of subordination, was equally 
an experience of personal relation for which 
the metaphor of kinship is appropriate. God is 
an imperious master, but he is also an unfailing 
friend, father, or husband. He is friend not in 
the sense of magic helper, but the other of an 
I-Thou relation. This element of the experience 
is attested by the use of the language of inter- 
personal communication to describe the divine- 
human encounter. Such elements are present 
in all the prophets, but it is to Jeremiah and 
his prayers that we must look for an exploration 
of this aspect of prophetic experience. God is 
the sovereign love who keeps and sustains the 
prophet in every trial and vicissitude. It is also 
important to add that in this I-Thou relation 
to God Jeremiah discovered his own inner life 
in its full dimension, a fact of the greatest im- 
portance in the history of human personality. 
Man discovers his own self as he finds himself 
known and loved and chosen by God. 

Again we note the appropriateness of the 
auditory figure of speech. The various aspects 
of the world are perceived in various ways. 
But other human selves are perceived more by 
audition than in any other way. Thus our per- 


ception of the personal God is symbolized in 
this way. 

(3) The prophetic experience was an experi- 
ence of intelligible meaning. The prophets were 
servants of the word of God; and a word is a 
piece of intelligible meaning. Deity was mani- 
fested to them as having articulate meaning. 
This was a new type of ecstatic experience, 
differing from other such experiences by its 
possession of an intelligible content. This point 
must be made with some care. I do not claim 
that there was anything in the prophets like 
the abstract thought of the Greeks. The proph- 
ets were not men of theory at all. They did not 
lay bare the Jogos, or rational structure of the 
mind and world, and examine its anatomy, as 
did the Greeks. Rather they took Jogos where 
they found it, embedded in life and history, 
and expressed it in that context. They rea- 
soned, in short, in urgently practical fashion 
about what mattered most to them,—namely 
their own lives in history. 

Such a conclusion is opposed to the view, 
often advanced, that when God spoke to the 
prophets, he took away their reason and re- 
corded the divine words on a sort of wax re- 
cording disk. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The divine address evoked in re- 
sponse a self, fully awake and responsible, 
reasoning with all its powers. 

(4) If we ask what was the substance or 
content of the prophetic word, the prophets 
would reply that what they sought to express 
was the will of God. As used here, the term, 
will, designates the unified set of intentions or 
purposes which constitutes a personality in 
action. The prophets assumed that Jahweh 
had such purposes which were communicated 
to the prophet, and which in turn the prophet 
sought to communicate to others. 

Such a notion of the will or purpose of God 
illustrates again the contrast between biblical 
religion, and mystical or pantheistic religion. 
For the latter God is an impersonal, or supra- 
personal, absolute before whom (or which) 
will is seen to be something finite, illusory or 
evil. For such a view all striving or effort is an 
evil thing which is overcome or quenched in 
God. In sharp contrast, for the Bible, will or 
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purpose is normative for the definition of both 
God and man. In this sense biblical thought is 
consistently voluntaristic. 

It is this personal will of God which is dis- 
closed to the prophet. Once more we note the 
appropriateness of the auditory figure of 
speech. For the experience of purposive ac- 
tivity is never so clear as when it is articulated 
in words. One man does not see or feel an- 
other’s purposes; he hears the other declare 
them in speech. 

Now the prophets sought to understand and 
describe the will of God not abstractly, in the 
grand manner of German philosophers of his- 
tory, but quite specifically and concretely. 
They sought to express the will of God not for 
all history but for that small piece of history in 
which they lived, and with which they were in 
immediate contact. Their words were thus as 
various as the occasions to which they spoke. 
We find in their writings no formula for history 
as a whole, but the impact of the divine will 
upon a quite concrete set of events. Part of the 
strangeness of the prophets to us, by the way, 
is because the occasions to which they spoke 
are so irretrievably lost. 

(5) The divine will which was the content of 
the prophetic message had a preéminently 
moral and social meaning. For the point at 
which the will of God, mediated by the proph- 
ets, impinged upon the common life of which 
the prophets were a part was the aspirations 
and ends of human action. The content of the 
mission upon which Amos and his fellows were 
sent was thus a set of moral and social values, 
which were thought to have divine sanction. 
This moral and social character of prophetic 
religion is a point on which there is general 
agreement. But it is frequently seen in dis- 
torted perspective, the essence of prophetic 
religion being regarded as the moral and social 
idealism contained in it. Surely the prophets 
would have been unanimous in testifying that 


the source and authority of their moral ideals 
were beyond the self in the will of God, that, 
in short, their moral ideals were strictly re- 
ligious by-products. 

We look in vain for any single formula or 
formal definition of prophetic morality, for, 
once more, the prophets were not moral phi- 
losophers but men of God speaking to specific 
occasions. We as students of religion may un- 
dertake to extract such a definition from their 
writings; and it may be stated as a respect for 
personality and for every personality within 
the community. The closest the prophets them- 
selves came to definition was such terms as 
justice and righteousness, to which they con- 
tinually called their hearers. But they never 
formally defined these terms or argued for 
their validity. Rather, assuming that people 
knew what they were, they demanded ad- 
herence to them as to God’s will. 

What the prophets saw with such clarity 
was what happened to justice and righteous- 
ness in the culture of which they were parts 
and to which they spoke. We need not here 
repeat their well-known strictures on their so- 
ciety, except to say that these strictures repre- 
sented the prophets’ attempt to bring the will 
of God into relation to the specific facts of 
social life as they saw and experienced it. They 
saw the issues of social life as a struggle be- 
tween justice and righteousness on the one 
hand, and a complacent and self-righteous ego- 
tism on the other. And they perceived that the 
issue of survival or extinction lay in this choice. 
The predictive element of prophecy, often mis- 
takenly identified with prophecy as a whole, is 
to be understood in these terms. To the nation 
they said, Seek righteousness and live, or seek 
evil and perish. Such was the burden of the 
message they were commissioned to deliver. 
This is what they heard when God spoke to 
them. 
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The Renaissance of Biblical Theology 


A Review-Article* 


ERNEST R. LACHEMAN 
Wellesley College 


IBLICAL Theology like Systematic 
B Theology is being re-born today. The 
accent in biblical studies is shifting 
from an historical and literary approach to a 
theological emphasis on the content and the 
unity of the Bible. As befits theology, biblical 
theology is subdivided into Old Testament 
theology and New Testament theology. But 
until recently these new biblical disciplines 
had not been well defined. Professor Robert C. 
Dentan of the Berkeley Divinity School has 
attempted in a small, but very compact and 
very rich book to answer the need for a well 
organized Old Testament theology. It is a 
very challenging book which deserves reading 
by those who favor, as well as by those who 
see danger in a rebirth of Old Testament the- 
ology. 

In the first part Dentan traces ‘The His- 
tory of Old Testament Theology as a Theo- 
logical Discipline.” The term itself is very 
recent. The phrase, biblical theology, first ap- 
pears in 1655 in the sense of biblical studies. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
biblical theology was a study of proof-texts to 
support or to attack Christian dogmas. At the 
end of the eighteenth century biblical theology 
freed itself of the ‘“‘proof-text” pattern to be- 
come an exposition of the religious thoughts of 
the Bible. ‘““The Age of Rationalism,” the in- 
fluence of the Philosophy of Religion (Hegel), 
the “Conservative Reaction’ are various 
stages in the history of biblical theology when 
the philosophical and theological premises of 
biblical writers determined their interpretation 
of the religious ideas of the Bible. “The 
triumph of Religionsgeschichte,” initiated by 
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Wellhausen, “‘saw the apparent death of Old 
Testament Theology and the rise... of “The 
History of the Religion of Israel.’” It lasted 
until after the first World War when a rebirth 
of Old Testament theology took place and 
seems now to be full grown in Europe, but 
is just affecting this country now. (European 
theological movements take about a genera- 
tion to reach this country.) 

The second part of the book is concerned 
with a definition of Old Testament theology: 
“A Christian discipline which treats of the re- 
ligious ideas of t!.e Old Testament systemati- 
cally ... from the point of view . . . of the struc- 
tural unity of the Old Testament religion and 
which gives due regard to the historical and 
ideological relationship of that religion to the 
religion of the New Testament;” its function: 
“a propaedeutic for New Testament Studies;” 
its scope: “it should be limited to the Canon- 
ical Books;” and its method: it ‘‘uses historical 
and critical methods alone...it involves a 
need for sympathy and insight . . . faith” and 
needs a “unifying principle...the idea of 
God.” 

This brief summary of the book is sufficient 
to indicate that the proponents of Old Testa- 
ment theology are out in full force to impress 
on religious circles the necessity of its existence 
and it is a direct challenge to Old Testament 
scholars who question its validity and who have 
already been called ‘‘out-dated.” One should, 
therefore, test its significance and this little 
book will be a very good testing ground. 

In the first place it is evident from the his- 
torical section of the book that Old Testa- 
ment theology is a very young discipline, and 
that perhaps the words “re-birth” and “re- 
naissance”’ are slightly misleading. I have a 
suspicion that the advocates of biblical theology 
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of today have no more desire to be identified 
with the pre-Wellhausen type than the modern 
neo-orthodox have to be confused with the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ortho- 
doxy. Furthermore, from the bibliography given, 
it appears that the specific use of the term 
“Old Testament theology” was first used in 
1840. In other words, even the Christian church 
and church divines, including St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, Calvin and Luther elaborated 
some great theological systems without any 
biblical, or Old or New Testament theologies. 
But the most striking lesson from this history 
of the new discipline is that interest in Old 
Testament theology (and this is also true I 
believe of the New Testament branch) has 
never originated from among leading Old Test- 
ament scholars but that on the contrary bib- 
lical scholars wrote biblical theologies follow- 
ing in the train of dogmatic theologians; the 
author admits this for the new movements (p. 
34). This to my mind would mean first that 
dogmatic theologians can do without an Old 
Testament theology and secondly that the so- 
called Old Testament theology is alien to Old 
Testament scholarship proper. It is clear that 
biblical theology has originated in theological 
circles and not in biblical circles. If this were 
not so, one could not understand the state- 
ment that it is a Christian discipline for Chris- 
tian seminaries (graduate schools, please keep 
out!) and that no Jewish scholar ever at- 
tempted to do the same for the Jewish faith. 
I must admit that I was first led to question 
the validity of this discipline when I realized 
that its aim and method simply ignore com- 
pletely the people for whom “The Book” was 
first written and who canonized it and still 
speak its language. If “sympathy” is needed, 
if a “‘personal religious experience is essential 
in order to grasp its spirit’? who could do it 
better than a Jew? Furthermore, the change in 
culture and civilization, the simple historical 
developments, seem to make the last quoted 
statement (cf. p. 34) difficult to understand, 
for how could one ‘feel himself into a situa- 
tion,” say, like that of the family life of David 
or Solomon who were polygamists, or of Hosea 


whose supposed teaching of “‘love”’ in relation 
to the covenant implies an entirely different 
husband-wife relationship (the husband is the 
baal, the “lord” and the wife is the ‘‘one lorded 
over’) from that of the modern American 
scene. 

Of course the author has emphasized that 
Old Testament theology is a Christian dis- 
cipline but this is a contradiction in terms. It 
reminds me of an answer I gave as a lad at 
the catechetical examination when I said that 
David was a good Christian. One needs to be 
a Christian to study Old Testament theology 
in order to understand the New Testament. 
This is a vicious circle. Either we must first 
study historically the Old Testament as it is 
per se, or as nearly as is feasible without dog- 
matic presuppositions, or one makes no dis- 
tinction between Old Testament and New 
Testament theology. For if the approach is 
distinctly Christian it will be vitiated at its 
point of departure. For instance, how will the 
author incorporate the meaning of Isaiah 7:14 
in his Old Testament theology? The author 
does not admit Eissfeldt’s position that one’s 
“Old Testament theology will be determined 
by the church or sect to which one adheres.” 
But my imagination fails to grasp how a Uni- 
tarian could write an Old Testament theology 
apart from his Unitarian convictions or how a 
Barthian could read in the Old Testament any- 
thing but Barth’s theolozy. That a prejudice 
exists at the start is clearly shown by the dog- 
matic elimination of the non-canonical books 
from such a study. Even the theology of the 
reformation did no such thing. If Old Testa- 
ment theology is to be a propaedeutic to the 
New Testament and claims to be historical how 
can it ignore the apocryphal apocalyptics, for 
instance or even the early rabbinic literature? 

The author maintains the illusion that he 
can keep his discipline as an historical science 
and use the historical and critical method. But 
it can be neither historical nor scientific. Sooner 
or later the historical method will rebel against 
the arbitrary point of departure of the theol- 
ogy. Since it wants to systematize rather than 
follow historical change and development it 
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will do utmost violence to the historical and 
the critical methods. And because its norm 
will be faith and revelation it will run head on 
against the objective, impersonal aspects of 
biblical scholarship as a science. One will need 
a profuse imagination to discover what archae- 
ology or linguistics have to do with faith and 
revelation unless one goes back to the ‘‘theo- 
pneustics” of over a century ago (the Holy 
Spirit inspired the grammar of the Hebrews). 
The theological presuppositions of this dis- 
cipline will be constantly at odds with the 
findings of the linguist and historian who sooner 
or later is going to question these very presup- 
positions and their norms. As soon as the 
linguist and historian discovers, for instance, 
that the very words “revelation,” “faith,” 
“word of God” have very human origins, he 
will have made Old Testament theology, as 
described here, superfluous. 

I do not believe that it will be very useful to 
go back to the medieval concept of science in 
order to call Old Testament theology the queen 
of Old Testament disciplines. Nobody will be 
misled by the confusion of the term since 
“science” today implies very specific tools and 
methods (accurate observation, objective re- 
cording of data, etc.) which are incompatible 
with the basic presuppositions of theology. It 
will be of no use to the theologians to try to 
captivate the imagination of our generation 
which has made a god of science by adding 
a god of theological science. 

The tone of the book seems to imply on the 
part of the author a very strong skepticism 
about “historicism.” A lot of abuse is being 
heaped on the historians these days, but often 
those who indulge in this kind of activity very 
often do it as a smoke screen for sins greater 
than those of the historians. It seems a favorite 
pastime to castigate the claims made by his- 
torians of “pure scientific objectivity.” Of 
course it all depends on what one means by 
objectivity and by history. The historian will 
be the first one to acknowledge that objectivity 
is limited to his sources and to his tools, and 
that because of human limitations he cannot 
quote all his sources, from which it follows that 


in his selections of material a certain amount 
of subjectivity is unavoidable; but he makes 
a very earnest attempt to select material as 
any other historian would. The resultant dry- 
ness is often in the mind of the reader, rather 
than the writer’s, because he does not care for 
facts. The scientist also knows that his ob- 
jectivity is not absolute; this is why he tries to 
refine his tools in order to reduce, and be able 
to compute, the margins of error and imper- 
fection. After all there is quite a difference be- 
tween, say, eighty per cent of objectivity and 
no objectivity at all, just as there is quite a 
difference between the ancient Egyptian and 
the modern astronomical instruments. One does 
not reject all objectivity for complete subjec- 
tivity because objectivity is not absolute. The 
historian who uses all the scientific tools at 
his command, archaeological, linguistic, etc., 
will be closer to the historical situation than the 
historian who uses modern, Greek-inspired con- 
cepts to approach the same biblical situation. 
As we have said above there is a kind of naiveté 
in saying that the inner truth of history, what- 
ever this means, can be reached by feeling 
oneself into the situation one tries to describe. 
The real test of this lies in the fact that an 
Indian Christian or a Chinese Christian will 
have an entirely different feeling from that of 
an American unless he is ‘“westernized.”’ As a 
part of the biblical theologians’ attack on his 
historicism, Religionsgeschichte receives the 
sharpest blows, most of them not very fair. In 
the first place they do not say that the rise of 
this historical method was tremendously en- 
couraged by therebellion against theconceit, the 
arrogance and very often the very obvious dis- 
tortions of the theologians, who nearly always 
behaved as though they were gods by excom- 
municating anyone who dared to disagree. The 
historians tried to protect themselves by prov- 
ing the human rather than the divine origin 
of the theologians’ pronouncements. And in 
the heat of the debate they were bound to go 
to extremes. Wouldn’t it be better if the pen- 
dulum did not swing to the other extreme but 
could reach a happy medium? No theologian 
will ever be able to squelch the free enquiry 
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of the historian who discovers in his research 
that most dogmas are retrojections into the past 
of modern concepts. By the way this applies 
to rabbinism and philosophy as well as to 
theology. 

In spite of its past sins, Religionsgeschichie 
has achieved a record of which it can be proud. 
One only wishes that today there were more 
Wellhausens, Clermont-Ganneaus and Lidz- 
barskis. If there is a decline in interest in Re- 
ligionsgeschichie it is only because our genera- 
tion is too lazy to master its technique and be- 
cause it prefers vague generalities, catch-words, 
and obtuse terms to the precise, arduous, and 
patient search for accurate data. Today people 
think that they can synthesize before analyz- 
ing facts. Yet if there is a re-birth in biblical 
theology there is also a re-birth of interest in 
all non-biblical religions (more books have been 
published in this subject since the war than in 
any corresponding period before). 

Some of the arguments adduced for the 
“spiritual climate ... favorable to an interest 
in Old Testament theology” are not quite ac- 
curate. It is by no means admitted everywhere 
that there has been a “general loss of faith in 
evolutionary naturalism” except, again, in 
theological circles. This would be equivalent to 
saying that because the Darwinian theory of 
evolution has been greatly modified by scien- 
tists, due to the vast amount of data discovered 
since Darwin, it has been rejected. The basic 
principles of evolution are still valid today. The 
same is true of Religionsgeschichte. In Old 
Testament criticism the source theory of the 
Pentateuch remains basically the same as in 
Wellhausen’s day. No Old Testament theo- 
logian could deny that the concept of God of 
Abraham was fundamentally different from 
that of the Chronicler. But because in its early 
days Religionsgeschichte made mistakes, as the 
scientists of the early nineteenth century did, 
there is no need “to throw away the baby with 
the bath.” 

When the historian of religion used the 
knowledge of other Near-eastern cultures to ex- 
plain some hitherto unknown custom of the 
Old Testament he was doing exactly as the 


New Testament scholar does when he goes back 
to the Old Testament. That as a result many 
supposedly “unique” characters of the Bible 
lost their uniqueness did not mean that the 
historian was a cynical iconoclast. There is too 
often today the view that what is unique in 
the Bible (see p. 29) is superior. In this case 
every unique element in Hinduism or in Prim- 
itive Religions is also superior—superior to 
what? 

The danger of focusing attention on theol- 
ogy rather than on history is that the layman 
will soon go back to irrationalism and its at- 
tendant craving for the “miraculous” and 
“magic.” The signs of the times are a sure warn- 
ing. For in spite of Dr. Dentan’s warning that 
the Old Testament theologian must make 
“a sincere effort not to read one’s own ideas 
back into a historical situation” (p. 61, where 
the following statements directly contradict 
this quotation) we already see the supposed 
historians who under the influence of Old Testa- 
ment theologians are re-writing history in 
terms of theology. So now we get a theological 
history of the Old Testament. One of the best 
examples of this twisting of facts is found in 
this very Journal (Vol. xviii, pp. 217 ff.) where 
we learn that von Rad discovers in the J doc- 
ument a Heilsgeschichie. Can any historian 
really believe that the “saving acts” of God in 
the Exodus stories have the same meaning as 
“salvation” in the later part of the New Testa- 
ment or as in Calvin or as in Barth? This is 
simply ridiculous and a sheer distortion of 
philologogy and history. Pretty soon we will re- 
discover the Trinity in Genesis 1:26. Is there 
any sound philological reason for describing 
Deut. 26:5-9 as a “‘cultic confession, a credo”’ 
(in the same sense as the Apostles Creed)? If 
this is a credo so are sections of the New Year’s 
Festival in Babylon and so is the “confession” 
of the Buddhist monks. 

One seriously ponders what will happen in 
biblical scholarship as well as in seminary edu- 
cation if great importance is attributed to Old 
Testament theology. One fears that it might 
ultimately take the place of other biblical dis- 
ciplines. If one could be sure that seminary 
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students would take up Old Testament theol- 
ogy only after they had mastered the literary 
and historical content of the Old Testament 
then one would not fear that the distorted 
perspective of theology would greatly hurt 
them. But when one realizes that in the last 
thirty years seminary students have taken the 
minimum requirements in biblical subjects, one 
wonders if they will not take up Old Testa- 
ment theology as an easy subject in preference 
to the other more arduous disciplines. 

In spite of the previous remarks I am not 
either anti-theological nor a-theological. But 
with all my imagination I cannot see what an 
Old Testament theology could do that a his- 
tory of the religion of the Old Testament could 
not do much better. As a propaedeutic of the 
New Testament it would be far superior. It can 
be written without being “barren” or “dry” 
or by being influenced by any philosophical 


or theological interpretation of history. The 
systematic theologian will find far greater help 
and will discover far more useful data in the 
direct evidence produced by the historian than 
in the secondary sources of the Old Testament 
theologian, since he would have to re-digest what 
had already been digested by another theo- 
logian. As a rule theologians prefer to gather 
their own data firsthand than borrow from other 
theologians. I have a feeling that a theologian 
will have a greater respect for an Old Testa- 
ment historian than for an Old Testament theo- 
logian. Theologians seldom fare well together. 
This is especially true because sooner or 
later, were a systematic theologian to use an 
Old Testament theology he would be eager 
enough to check his sources and go back to the 
Old Testament itself in order to see whether 
the norms established by the Old Testament 
theologian were really what he had claimed. 
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1. The Dead Sea Scrolls 

W. F. Albright, “On the Date of the Scrolls from 
*Ain Feshkha and the Nash Papyrus,” in BASOR 115 
(October, 1949), pp. 10-19. 

The writer defends the second and first centuries 
B.C. date for the ’Ain Feshkha Scrolls particularly 
against attacks by Zeitlin and Lacheman. 

W. F. Albright, “Are the ‘Ain Feshkha Scrolls a 
Hoax?” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 40 (1949), 
pp. 41-49. 

“The perfect examples of archaic calligraphy which 
are found in the best of these scrolls can have been 
produced in medieval or modern times only by close 
codperation between a scholar of the first rank and a 
gifted calligrapher. Moreover, it would have been 
necessary for this extraordinary pair to have produced 
a series of different hands, arranged in a carefully 
evolving order, each hand put into suitable calligraphic 
script. In addition to such incredible collusion, the pair 
would have further, as we shall see below, to find a 
first-class authority on Hellenistic pottery to hunt out 
from not yet excavated sites of the period exactly the 
right vases, whole and broken, in which and beside 
which to place the scrolls.” 

S. A. Birnbaum, “The Date of the Habakkuk Cave 
Scroll,” in JBL 68 (1949), pp. 161-168. 

The Habbakkuk Commentary dates, according to a 
comparison of its script with other early documents, in 
the first half of the first century before the Christian 
Era. 

Solomon A. Birnbaum, “The Date of the Covenant 
Scroll,” in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July—Oct. 
1949, pp. 140-147. 

The Covenant Scroll or Sectarian Document is 
dated, on paleographical grounds, in the second half of 
the second century B.C. 

Solomon A. Birnbaum, The Leviticus Fragments 
from the Cave,” in BASOR 118 (April, 1950), pp. 20— 
27. 
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The fragments of Leviticus from the Dead Sea Cave 
are here dated in the second half of the fifth century 
B.C. and held to be “our oldest specimen of the Bible 
text ...antedating the Septuagint by nearly two cen- 
turies.” As far as preserved, the text is the Masoretic. 

William H. Brownlee, “A Comparison of the 
Covenanters of the Dead Sea Scrolls with Pre-Christian 
Jewish Sects,” in BA XIII, 3 (Sept. 1950), pp. 49-72. 

The now famous Dead Sea Scrolls were owned and 
produced by a sect which may be called the Judaean 
Covenanters. From their Manual of Discipline it may 
be deduced that this group had a common origin with 
the Covenanters of Damascus, already known from the 
Cairo fragments of a Damascene Covenant published 
by Schechter. They are of the same sect type as the 
Essenes, and were probably included by Josephus under 
that designation. With the Therapeutae they were 
more distantly related. There are also points of com- 
parison with John the Baptist and John the Evangelist 
in the Manual of Discipline. 

Millar Burrows, “A Note on the Recently Dis- 
covered Manuscripts,” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
40 (1949), pp. 51-56. 

“The Isaiah manuscript is important for textual 
criticism just because it shows that the standardization 
of the text took place earlier than most modern 
scholars have supposed.” 

Millar Burrows, “Orthography, Morphology, and 
Syntax of the St. Mark’s Isaiah Manuscript,” in JBL 
68 (1949), pp. 195-211. 

Peculiarities in the Isaiah manuscript significant for 
historical grammar are listed here. 

Frank M. Cross, Jr., “The Newly Discovered 
Scrolls in the Hebrew University Museum in Jeru- 
salem,” in BA XII, 2 (May, 1949), pp. 36-46. 

A review and translations of portions of Sukenik’s 
Megillot Genuzot, in which a preliminary report is made 
on the ancient Hebrew scrolls which were acquired by 
the Museum of Antiquities of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. The Scroll of the War between the 
Children of Light and the Children of Darkness and a 
Collection of Hymns of Thanksgiving are dealt with. 

G. R. Driver, ““New Hebrew Manuscripts,” in The 
Jewish Quarterly Review, 40 (1949), pp. 127-134. 

The author sees nothing in the new Hebrew manv- 
scripts that compels a date before the Christian era, 
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and recognizes a number of points that appear to 
indicate a date in the Christian era, although not 
necessarily as late as medieval times. An analysis of the 
ink is called for, since early Jewish ink was non- 
metallic, but metallic ink had come into use by the 
time of the Talmud. 

G. Lankester Harding, “The Dead Sea Scrolls,” in 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July—Oct. 1949, pp. 
112-116. 

This article tells how the cave from which the 
famous Dead Sea Scrolls came was located, and 
excavated by the Trans-Jordan Department of An- 
tiquities with the codperation of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Frangaise of Jerusalem. Pottery and 
fragments of parchment and papyrus were found. 
Most of the pottery is pre-Roman, probably of the 
second century B.C. The existence of a few pieces of 
Roman pottery suggests that the cave may have been 
plundered in Roman times. “The excavations are im- 
portant in that they place beyond all possible doubt 
the authenticity of the hoard.” As to what the hoard 
represents, “the balance of evidence seems to be in 
favour of a deposit for safety, later forgotten perhaps 
on account of the death of those who placed them 
there.” This article is accompanied by photographs of 
the cave, one of the jars, and some of the manuscript 
fragments. 

Ernest R. Lacheman, “A Matter of Method in 
Hebrew Paleography,” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
40 (1949), pp. 15-39. 

Publishing here an infra-red photograph of the Nash 
Papyrus, the author agrees with Cooke’s dating of this 
document in the second century of the Christian era; 
maintains that the new Hebrew manuscripts are later 
then Nash; and expresses the conviction that in 
actuality they are medieval in date. Discussing Dr. 
Trever’s work on the manuscripts, he says: “Were we 
to use Trever’s method we should date all medieval 
documents in the pre-Christian era.” 

Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel, ‘The Purchase of the 
Jerusalem Scrolls,” in BA XII, 2 (May, 1949), pp. 
26-31. 

The Syrian Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Trans- 
jordan reports on the circumstances under which he 
purchased the now famous Jerusalem Scrolls. 

John C. Trever, “Identification of the Aramaic 
Fourth Scroll from ’Ain Feshkha,” in BASOR 115 
(Oct. 1949), pp. 8-10. 

Decipherment of a fragment of the yet unrolled 
Aramaic Fourth Scroll from ’Ain Feshkha indicates 
that this scroll contains the apocryphal Book of 
Lamech, mentioned once in a Greek list of apocryphal 
books, but hitherto lost to knowledge. 

John C. Trever, ‘Scrolls from a Dead Sea Cave,” 
in The Christian Century LXVII, 28 (July 12, 1950), 
pp. 840-842. 

A popular report on the finding of the Dead Sea 


Scrolls and on the present state of research concerning 
them. The discovery of the apocryphal book of Lamech 
gives us for the first time a religious document in 
Aramaic from near the time of Jesus, which is of special 
interest since that is doubtless the language spoken by 
Jesus. 

P. R. Weis, “The Date of the Habakkuk Scroll,” in 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, 41 (1950), pp. 125-154. 

Arabic influences discernible in the Habakkuk Scroll 
point to a date for this work around 1096 of the Chris- 
tian Era. The Kittim of the Scroll are the Crusaders. 

G. Ernest Wright, “Archaeological News and 
Views,” in BA XII, 2 (May, 1949), pp. 32-36; XII 3 
(Sept. 1949), pp. 64f. 

The pottery at ’Ain Fashkha consisted of some 
forty large jars, each capable of holding several scrolls, 
and dating in the second or early first century B.C. 
Some 200 manuscript fragments contain bits of Genesis, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Judges, and possibly of the 
original Hebrew Jubilees; among fragments obtained 
earlier from the cave are three sections of Daniel. 

S. Yeivin, “The Date and Attribution of the 
Leviticus Fragments from the Cache in the Judaean 
Desert,” in BASOR 118 (April, 1950), pp. 28-30. 

The fragments of Leviticus from the Dead Sea cave 
are here dated in the first half of the first century B.C., 
and held to come from a Samaritan manuscript. 

Solomon Zeitlin, “The Alleged Antiquity of the 
Scrolls,” in The Jewish Quarterly Review, 40 (1949), 
pp. 57-78. 

“The hoax of the recent discoveries is becoming 
more and more perplexingly entangled.” 

2. Palestine and Syria 

David Diringer, “The Royal Jar-Handle Stamps of 
Ancient Judah,” in BA XII, 4 (Dec. 1949), pp. 70-86. 

About 550 “royal” jar-handle stamps, from fourteen 
different sites, are known. These generally have an 
inscription reading /am-melekh, “to the king” or 
“royal”; together with a place name, Hebron, Ziph, 
Sokoh or Mmsiht. They also contain a symbol of (1) a 
naturalisti¢ scarab type, (2) a stylized scarab type, or 
(3) a two-winged type. The inscriptions may indicate 
that the jars originated in “royal potteries.” In date, 
the three types of symbols and their accompanying 
writing may correspond to (1) the eighth century 
preceding the Siloam inscription, (2) the seventh 
century after the Siloam inscription, and (3) the end of 
the seventh century and later. 

John Gray, “The Rephaim,” in Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, July—Oct., 1949, pp. 127-239. 

The rp’um of the Ras Shamra texts are explained as 
having originally been cultic functionaries, probably the 
king and seven attendants. 

Carl G. Howie, “The East Gate of Ezekiel’s Temple 
Enclosure and the Solomonic Gateway of Megiddo,” in 
BASOR 117 (Feb. 1950), pp. 13-19. 

A translation of a conflate reading of the Masoretic 
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text and the Septuagint version of Ezekiel 40:5-16 
provides the basis for a plan of the East Gate of the 
Temple as described by the prophet. This plan exhibits 
an amazing resemblance to the Solomonic Gate of 
Megiddo IV B. Both have the same number of piers 
and recessed chambers, both have two vestibules, and 
the over-all measurements are similar. This type of 
gate was no longer constructed after the early eighth 
century. Ezekiel must have known the Solomonic gate 
of the Temple prior to the destruction of Jerusalem in 
587 B.C. 

C. C. McCown, “Hebrew High Places and Cult 
Remains,” in JBL. 69 (1950), pp. 205-219. 

Despite the complete excavation of Tell en-Nasbeh 
and Megiddo, no Hebrew high place (bamah) has been 
found in Palestine, although many pre-Israelite temples 
have come to light at various places. As far as archae- 
ological evidence goes, community religious rites would 
appear to have been unknown. Numerous Astarte and 
animal figurines, however, testify to the popularity of 
household rites and of the mother goddess. 

M. A. Murray, “Some Canaanite Scarabs,” in 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July—Oct., 1949, pp. 
92-99. 

In a study of motifs and inscriptions on a number 
of scarabs found in Palestine, the writer remarks that 
“the number of scarabs found in southern Palestine so 
far exceeds the number found on any one site in Egypt 
that it becomes a question whether the scarab may not 
be actually a sacred Canaanite product introduced 
into Egypt.” 

P. J. Riis, “The Syrian Astarte Plaques and their 
Western Connections,” in Berytus, Archeological 
Studies published by the Museum of Archeology of the 
American University of Beirut, 9 (1949), pp. 69-90. 

Astarte plaques, as they are commonly called, from 
the Orontes region and northwestern Syria are enu- 
merated here. Three stages of stylistic development are 
discerned. The personage represented is probably the 
Syrian goddess, Atargatis, also known in literary texts 
as Asherah and Ashtart. 

Cecil Roth, “The ‘Chair of Moses’ and Its Sur- 
vivals,” in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July—Oct., 
1949, pp. 100-111. 

Stone chairs of a distinctive sort found in Palestinian 
synagogues have been identified with ‘Moses’ seat” 
(Matthew 23:2) and regarded as ceremonial seats for 
the leading elders. It is here suggested that such a 
chair was originally used as a stand in which the 
Scroll of the Law was placed. Hence for tk : scribes and 
Pharisees to “sit in Moses’ seat” was tu arrogate to 
themselves the authcrity which belonged to the Law of 
Moses. 

M. B. Rowton, “The Date of the Founding of 
Solomon’s Temple,” in BASOR 119 (Oct. 1950), 
pp. 20-22. 

The date of 959 B.C. for the founding of the Temple 


in the fourth year of Solomon, arrived at by Albright 
(BASOR 100, Dec. 1945, pp. 16-22) on other grounds, 
is here confirmed from the king-list of Tyre. 

Maynard Owen Williams, “Home to the Holy 
Land,” in The National Geographic Magazine, 98 
(Dec. 1950), pp. 707-746. 

A description of Palestine, both the kingdom of 
Jordan and the state of Israel, as seen at a recent 
Easter. ‘Amman (ancient Philadelphia) now has 150,000 
inhabitants. 700,000 Arabs are homeless refugees. 
170,000 Arabs, mostly Christians, are still in Israel. 
Over a million Jews now live in Israel, “and new immi- 
grants are arriving faster than the land is being tamed.” 
On January 1, 1950, 520,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion. Hebrew University and Hadassah Hospital, with 
entrances inside the Arab lines, are closed down. 
Arab College, in the Jewish section of Jerusalem, is not 
functioning. The Palestine Archeological Museum, 
endowed by a Rockefeller gift, is open, but has little 
hope of new accessions. “Since Palestine is broken up, 
new discoveries will go either to a Jewish or Arab 
museum, unless Arab, Christian, and Jew can unite to 
keep the splendid establishment alive.” 

C. C. Wylie, “On King Solomon’s Molten Sea,” in 
BA XII, 4 (Dec. 1949), pp. 86-90. 

The author, a professor of astronomy, suggests a 
solution to the discrepancy between Kings and Chroni- 
cles on the capacity of Solomon’s molten sea. The figure 
in Kings of 2,000 baths must have been derived from 
calculating on the basis of the sea as hemispherical in 
shape, which it probably was; the figure in Chronicles 
of 3,000 baths from the probably erroneous assumption 
that the sea was cylindrical. Units involved were 
probably a royal cubit of 20.9 inches and a bath of 
about five gallons; while the rabbinical rule of eight 
baths per cubic cubit was followed in the calculation. 

G. Ernest Wright, “Archaeological News and 
Views,” in BA XII, 3 (Sept. 1949), pp. 66-68. 

Excavation at Tell el-Far'ah by the Dominican 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem reveals a succession of 
cultures back through the Bronze Age into the Chalco- 
lithic. The archaeological history of the site agrees well 
with the Biblical history of Tirzah, early capital of 
Israel, and fits with the identification of the two by 
Albright. 

G. Ernest Wright, “The Discoveries at Meggido 
1935-39,” in BA XIII, 2 (May, 1950), pp. 28-46. 

A summary of the materials in the two large volumes 
recently edited by Gordon Loud under the title Megiddo 
II: Seasons of 1935-1939 (University of Chicago Press, 
1948). 

3. Egypt 

B. Couroyer, “La Résidence Ramesside du Delta 
et la Ramsés Biblique,” in Revue Biblique, January, 
1946, pp. 75-98. 

The Biblical Ramses may well be identified with 
Qantir in the Egyptian Delta. 
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Charles F. Nims, “Bricks Without Straw?” in BA 
XIII, 2 (May, 1950), pp. 22-28. 

The process of brick making in ancient Egypt is 
described. 

Hermann Ranke, “The Egyptian Pronunciation of 
the Royal Name ‘Khefren’ and its Cognates,” in JAOS 
70 (1950), pp. 65-68. 

The original form of the name of the builder of the 
second pyramid was probably Re-kha-‘ef; the form 
Khefren was the result of a misunderstanding on the 
part of later generations. 

4. Arabia 

W. F. Albright, “The Chronology of Ancient South 
Arabia in the Light of the First Campaign of Excava- 
tion in Qataban,” in BASOR 119 (Oct. 1950), pp. 5-15. 

Seven weeks of work are here described in Wadi 
Beihan, in the heart of ancient Qataban. The capital 
city, Timna, was partially excavated. Thick beds of 
ashes attest the final conflagration in which Timna 
was destroyed, this event marking the end of Qataban 
as an independent kingdom. The date of this event was 
about 50 B.C. in round numbers. 

Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr., The Early Arabian 
Necropolis of Ain Jawan, A Pre-Islamic and Early 
Islamic Site on the Persian Gulf. With chapters by 
Frederick R. Matson and Florence E. Day. BASOR 
Supplementary Studies Nos. 7-9. 1950. 

This monograph reports on an Arabian burial site 
some distance up the coast opposite the island of 
Bahrein. The tombs are dated broadly between the 
first centuries B.C. and the beginning of the Islamic 
period. A Himyaritic inscription may be as early as the 
fourth century B.C. Ain Jawan may be identified with 
Ptolemy’s Bilbana. 

5. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia 

Naji Al-Asil, “Dudu, the Sumerian Scribe,” and 
Fuad Safar, ‘“‘The Identification of Dudu,” in Sumer 5 
(1949), pp. 131-135. 

A statue now in the Iraq Museum is identified as 
that of Dudu the scribe, who probably lived at Lagash 
during the Ur-Nanshe Dynasty, c.2600 B.C. 

John B. Alexander, “New Light on the Fiery 
Furnace,” in JBL 69 (1950), pp. 375f. 

A Babylonian decree probably by Rim-Sin of Larsa, 
contemporary of Hammurabi, commands to “throw a 
slave into the furnace,” and uses for “furnace” a 
word closely related to the word (’attan4) 
for “furnace” in Daniel 3. 

Taha Bagir, “An Important Mathematical Problem 
Text from Tell Harmal (on a Euclidean Theorem),” in 
Sumer 6 (1950), pp. 39-54. 

A tablet found at Tell Harmal contains a “problem- 
text” in mathematics. It involves application of the 
geometrical principle of similar triangles, and provides 
a case similar to one of the theorems of Euclid. The 
tablet is some seventeen centuries earlier than the time 
of the Greek geometrician. 


George G. Cameron, “The Annals of Shalmanezer 
III, King of Assyria,” in Sumer 6 (1950), pp. 6-26. 

A tablet purchased by the Iraq Museum and 
probably coming from Assur, contains annals of the 
first sixteen years of the reign of Shalmanezer III. It is 
the first example of the annals of the king to be wholly 
preserved to the present, since other examples are 
known only in partial copies from the originals on 
various monuments. Recorded are expeditions reaching 
to the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris on the one 
hand and to the shores of the Persian gulf on the 
other. 

George G. Cameron, “Darius Carved History on 
Ageless Rock,” in The National Geographic Magazine, 
98 (Dec. 1950), pp. 825-844. 

As a climax to the study of the Bisitun monument 
of Darius inaugurated by Grotefend in 1815 and 
furthered subsequently by Rawlinson, Jackson, King 
and Thompson, Cameron made a new copy of the 
inscription and secured new photographs and latex 
molds as well. Four columns previously unreached 
and unread, were copied. These were in Elamite, and 
simply duplicated another Elamite portion of the 
inscription. The path by which the Persians themselves 
had climbed to their work on the rock was traced; 
they had chiseled away their stairway after they were 
through using it. 

Albrecht Goetze, “Mesopotamian Laws and the 
Historian,” in JAOS 69 (1949), pp. 115-120. 

In his presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the American Oriental Society in 1949, Goetze 
summarizes the progress that has been made in the 
recovery of cuneiform law and studies especially the 
relationships of the Sumerian code of Lipit-Ishtar, 
king of Isin, the Akkadian code of Eshnunna, and the 
code of Hammurabi. The Akkadian and Sumerian codes, 
are of the kind which Hammurabi must have used 
when he undertook to harmonize and unify the laws 
already in existence in his realm. 

Walther Hinz, ‘The Elamite Version of the Record 
of Darius’s Palace at Susa,” in JNES 9 (Jan. 1950), 
pp. 1-7. 

Darius I recorded the building of his palace at 
Susa in a trilingual inscription written in Old Persian, 
Elamite, and Akkadian. The Elamite version is here 
transliterated, translated, and commented on. The 
cedar timber for this palace was “brought from a 
mountain named Lebanon.” 

Samuel N. Kramer, ‘‘Schooldays: A Sumerian Com- 
position Relating to the Education of a Scribe,” in 
JAOS 69 (1949), pp. 199-215. 

Twenty-one tablets and fragments written in the 
first half of the second millennium B. C. contain a 
Sumerian composition telling about the school expe- 
riences of a youth who was studying to be a profes- 
sional scribe. The boy was late to school and was 
punished by caning. Then he suggested to his father 
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that they invite the teacher to a banquet, and on this 
occasion the teacher spoke highly of the young scholar. 

Fuad Safar, “Eridu, A Preliminary Report on the 
Third Season’s Excavations, 1948-49,” in Sumer 6 
(1950), pp. 27-38. 

This article reports the concluding season in the 
excavation by the Department of Antiquities of the 
Iraq Government of Tell Abu Shahrain, ancient Eridu. 
Introducing the article, Dr. Naji Al-Asil, Director- 
General of Antiquities and Chairman of the editorial 
board of Sumer, summarizes the most important 
discoveries at Eridu. The millennium from 4500 to 
3500 B. C. has been illuminated. A new culture, pre- 
dating that of al-’Ubaid, has been made known. 
Fourteen successive prehistoric temples reveal the 
“development of temple buildings from a small single 
room shrine of three metres square, in the Eridu 
period, to a comparatively large, symmetrically de- 
signed temple, in the ’Ubaid period, with fully de- 
veloped architectural features, and with a central 
hall in which stood an altar, built on a platform—the 
origin of the monumental Sumerian staged towers, 
the Ziggurats.” Residential buildings and a cemetery 
with one thousand burials belong to the ’Ubaid period. 
A large Sumerian palace, not far away, dates in the 
proto-empire period (c. 2700 B. C.). Much pottery, 
two alabaster statuettes, and a lion statue have been 
unearthed. 

6. Asia Minor 

Sherman E. Johnson, “Laodicea and Its Neigh- 

bors,” in BA XIII, 1 (Feb. 1950), pp. 1-18. 


The Lycus valley and its cities, Colossae, Laodicea 
and Hierapolis, are described on the basis of present 
appearance and remains, ancient authorities, inscrip- 
tions and coins, and Biblical references. It is held 
probable that on his “third” journey Paul went 
through the Lycus valley and on down the Maeander 
to Ephesus. 

7. Miscellaneous 

American Schools of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, Fiftieth Anniversary Catalogue 1900-1950. 
New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1950. 

This attractively illustrated pamphlet contains a 
brief statement of the history and purpose of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, with their 
branches at Jerusalem and Baghdad, and tells of 
their field activities, publications, educational services, 
fellowships and staff appointments. 

“The Society’s New Map of Classical Lands,” in 
The National Geographic Magazine, 96 (1949), pp. 
845-848. 

Enclosed with the December, 1949 National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is the Society’s new map of Classical 
Lands, replacing the earlier edition of March, 1940, 
as in December, 1946 a new map of Bible Lands sup- 
planted the earlier Bible Lands map published in 
December, 1938. The main map of Classical Lands 
is drawn to slightly smaller scale than its predecessors; 
room is left for more insets than before: the worlds of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo, ancient Athens, ancient 
Rome, and the Greco-Roman world. 


THE BIBLE IN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(Concluded from page 66) 


fundamental to Christianity, and in what form 
will they most promote its growth and its 
power to serve life? Under these questions I 
trust that adequate reasons have been given 
for regarding the final test of the Bible as a 
method rather than as an absolute norm, and 
that this method must be both theological and 
ethical in its character. On the one hand, we 


need to codrdinate religious truth with other 
truth, and to reconstruct the doctrines of the 
past for the sake of enhancing their present 
value, while on the other hand we are bound to 
study the way in which religious ideas and 
functions have worked in history, in order to 
determine what their real value is. Above all 
we need to have our own sense of religious 
values purified and developed by spiritual asso- 
ciation with the great prophets of faith found 
in the Bible. 
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Church History 


Here I Stand: A Life of Martin Luther. By 
RoLanpD H. Barnton. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1950. 422 pages. $4.75. 


Roland Bainton’s clear and vigorus prose 
coupled with the dramatic quality of his sub- 
ject makes this biography of Martin Luther a 
delight to read. But the great contribution of 
the volume lies elsewhere. Bainton has suc- 
ceeded in bringing into focus, on the basis of 
rigorous scholarship, the essential genius of the 
Protestant Reformation. This is important, 
for several misconceptions, aided and abetted 
by “modern” historians, have arisen concern- 
ing the nature of the Reformation. This has 
made it possible for controversialists to carica- 
ture the Reformation and then to win the 
argument, to their own satisfaction, by de- 
molishing the caricature. 

No intelligent person will deny that the 
Reformation entered into connection with the 
social and cultural forces of its day, but it is 
equally clear that it was not born of those 
forces. To suggest that it was simply the child 
of the new nationalism and the emerging capi- 
talist economy is to falsify the picture. Bainton 
makes it clear that Luther’s fundamental con- 
cern was wholly religious. Nor is it correct to 
view the Reformation merely as an effort to 
root out the moral corruption of the pre-Refor- 
mation church, and then to argue, as does 
Pierre Janelle, that the Reformation was un- 
necessary for the abuses could have been and 
were eliminated by a reorganization of the 
administrative machinery of the church. 
Luther was emphatic at this point. He con- 
stantly reiterated that his controversy with 
Rome was over the faith and not the morals 
of the church, and he “‘insisted that he dif- 
fered from previous reformers in that they 
attacked the life and he the doctrine.” Even 
if the morals were amended, he said, the teach- 
ing would still be unsound. Luther thanked 


Erasmus for centering attention at this point. 
“You alone have gone to the heart of the 
problem instead of debating the papacy, in- 
dulgences, and similar trifles.” Says Bainton: 


Luther’s fundamental break with the Catholic 
Church was over the nature and destiny of man, and 
much more over the destiny than the nature. . . Eras- 
mus was interested primarily in morals, whereas Luth- 
er’s question was whether doing right, even if it is 
possible, can affect man’s fate. ...In the eyes of God 
“There is none righteous, no, not one.’ Motives are 
never pure. ... From the religious point of view man 
is a sinner. He has therefore no claim on God. If man 
is not irretrievably lost, it can only be because God 
deigns to favor him beyond his desert. 


The Reformation is sometimes interpreted 
as an initial act of rebellion against authority 
which led ultimately to the rise of an essentially 
secular individualism. There was a revolt 
against authority, to be sure, but it was a re- 
volt against a false authority in the name of the 
true authority—the Word of God. Bondage 
to an institution was replaced with a new 
bondage which compelled Luther to stand de- 
fiantly before the Diet of Worms, saying: “My 
conscience is captive to the Word of God.... 
Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. So help 
me God.” The right of individual judgment 
was not the right to form a religion according 
to one’s fancy; it was the right of every man to 
listen to the voice of God as it speaks to him 
through the Word. No one can be dependent 
upon another’s faith, for everyone, Luther re- 
peatedly insisted, must do his own believing 
as he must do his own dying. “You yourself 
must decide; your neck is at stake. Therefore, 
unless God says to your own heart: This is 
God’s Word, you cannot comprehend it.” 

Finally, Luther was no sectarian, heedlessly 
destroying the fabric of Christendom. His 
whole intention was to preserve the unity of 
the church and to keep it from being shattered 
by an insistence upon papal innovations. Even 
at Marburg, where he has usually been de- 
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picted as being intransigent, Bainton shows 
that he was willing to join with the Swiss at 
the communion table, until persuaded by Mel- 
anchthon that such an act might prevent any 
possibility of reconciliation with the moderate 
Catholics. 
Winturop S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


From Constantine to Julian. By Hans Lietz- 
MANN. Translated by BERTRAM LEE WOOLF. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
340 pages. $5.50. 


This is Volume III of Hans Lietzmann’s 
History of the Early Church. The first two vol- 
umes, previously published, close with the 
death of Origen. Volume III begins at that 
point and continues through the Arian con- 
troversy to the establishment of the church 
after the days of the Emperor Julian. It is, 
as its title indicates, written from the point of 
view of the integration of the church into the 
imperial policy. Professor Lietzmann was 
working on Volume IV in this same series at 
the time of his death. 

This volume has many excellencies. It con- 
sists of 340 pages including a chronological 
table, a very fine table of contents, a discussion 
of the source literature and a brief bibliography 
of books available in English prepared by the 
Reverend H. Chadwick of Queens College, 
Cambridge. The translation by Bertram Lee 
Woolf seems to me quite excellent. I do not 
think it has lost much of Professor Lietzmann’s 
clear straight-forward, but never brilliant, 
style. A few minor criticisms of the translation 
would include the spelling of Hosius as Ossios. 
The English custom of Hosius was well enough 
established to have been let alone. Among 
other aspects of church history writing which I 
find absent from this text is a proper apprecia- 
tion of the biographical in history. Professor 
Lietzmann was not himself unaware of the bio- 
graphical approach for I have heard him lec- 
ture in this vein. But the volume under dis- 
cussion lacks warmth because men and ideas 
are moved across the pages much too coldly. 


Among the virtues that are found in Profes- 
sor Lietzmann’s writing none is greater than 
his ability to see the total picture before him. 
Liturgy, theology, the state of the empire, 
the policy of the government, customs of the 
church, the influence of surrounding environ- 
ments are all woven together in very fine his- 
torical writing. Once again the entire Arian 
controversy in all its detail moves before us. 
It seems to me that there is almost too much 
detail, for what need has the 20th Century to 
unearth once again the bitter theological ani- 
mosities of the 4th Century? No text book I 
have read in recent years shows more clearly 
how the fourth Century Christian creeds are 
part and parcel of the Graeco-Roman myth- 
ology. Professor Lietzmann himself believed 
this so. 

For careful students, and for clergymen who 
wish to understand, there is no better text 
book on the fourth century than this. 

Personally I read the book with reverence 
since Professor Lietzmann was one of my own 
teachers, and I shared with our entire scholarly 
world his sorrow in the death of his son in com- 
bat in Russia, and admired his own courage in 
continuing his church historical work until 
the end of life. Another volume is yet to appear 
in this series. One over which he was working 
in the last months of his illness. We are in- 
debted to him. He was a great historian and 
this is an able book. 

Epwin P. Bootu 

Boston University School of Theology 


Theology and Religion 


Basic Issues in Christian Thought. By ALBERT 
C. Knupson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1950. 220 pages. $2.75. 


The contents of this volume by the former 
dean of the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy consist in the lectures delivered on the 
Quillian Foundation at Emory University, with 
the changes made necessary by time. The six 
chapters are devoted to the current irrational- 
ism in religion. Against the irrationalism of 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


THE REDEEMER 


by William R. Cannon. Penetrating, reverent, bringing new under- 
standing of our faith, this book presents Jesus Christ, Redeemer: the Son 
of God known to us through his work—as prophet, judge, priest, teacher, 
leader, and sacrifice. It analyzes recent and contemporary Christologies 
and sets them against a background of comparable ideas of the great the- 
ologians through centuries. 

THE REDEEMER brings a deeper, richer understanding of Christ and 
his redemptive work. It is a sound and meaningful study in Christology— 
guiding the minds of men and women once again to Jesus Christ, the source 
of faith and the fruition of hope. Reapy Apri 16. $2.75 


THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


by Edward T. Ramsdell. A profound, discerning definition of ‘that 
perspective which (1) finds decisive significance in the concrete goodness of 
Jesus, (2) believes creative freedom to depend on ‘a transcendent Goodness,’ 
(3) accepts as the most comprehensive perspective the Word... (4) ‘ac- 
knowledges paradox as a possible tool of understanding.’ . . . Will repay 
careful reading with rewarding insights.’’-—Journal of Bible and Religion. 
$2.50 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


by Lynn Harold Hough. ‘“‘The Christian humanism of which Dr. Hough 
is both an eloquent exponent and a shining example here finds expression in 
a... logically linked sequence of sound thinking. . .. The author makes 
effective use of his wide knowledge of literature, biblical and secular, classi- 
cal and modern. . . . Deals with man’s central problem in terms of its time- 
less and universal character.’’—Christian Century. $1.75 
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Karl Barth and the “modified irrationalism” 
of Nels Ferré, he opposes the arguments of 
personal idealism with its insistence upon clar- 
ity of thought and cogency of reasoning. This 
book will come as a welcome relief to those who 
find themselves immersed in theological con- 
fusion disguised as paradox and dialectic. 

The “basic issues” considered are: the ra- 
tional justifiability of the Christian faith; the 
personality of God and the freedom of man; 
the evils of life and their meaning; Christology; 
the divine and human factors in human experi- 
ence, and finally, the issues in contemporary 
Christian ethics. Knudson considers each of 
these deftly in terms of the Personalistic phi- 
losophy with which he has been so long iden- 
tified. 

Two matters deserve serious consideration. 
The first is the identification of naturalism 
with a positivistic epistemology and the fur- 
ther identification of positivism with process 
metaphysics. “‘Naturalism in America has be- 
come increasingly positivistic. It has ruled out 
metaphysics in the traditional sense of the 
term with its inquiry into the underlying sub- 
stance, cause, or reality of the universe and has 
limited philosophy to a study of events and 
relations or orderly processes.” (p. 18). It would 
appear that there is no necessary connection 
between positivism in epistemology and the 
process metaphysics of a man like the late 
Alfred North Whitehead. If Whitehead is to 
be listed among the “naturalists” whom Knud- 
son would exclude from the “saved,” I suspect 
that naturalism will include a large number of 
very rational and Christian people. 

Even more interesting is Knudson’s state- 
ment on revelation. “By revelation we ordin- 
arily mean the special revelation which Chris- 
tians believe they have in the teaching of 
Scripture. This belief, it is clear, may be mis- 
taken, and hence there inevitably arises a ques- 
tion as to the validity of the Christian revela- 
tion. Revelation does not justify itself by virtue 
of its possession of some mysterious divine 
authority. Before it is finally accepted as truly 
divine, it must be tested before the bar of 
human reason and conscience. . . . The authen- 


ticity of revelation is dependent wholly on its 
inherent spirituality and rationality” (p. 40). 
If revelation, as content, consists in what is 
rationally and morally acceptable, then its 
source becomes a matter of little consequence. 
Any idea which may be considered revela- 
tional in origin must be different in some sense 
from those which we arrive at by more normal, 
human means. If there is no distinction, and 
all are subject to rational criticism, then it is 
perhaps time to give up the term revelation. It 
belongs to the vocabulary of the Neo-orthodox 
theologians, the “so-called irrationalists” 
against whom this book is directed in large 
part. In his thinking, Knudson belongs to the 
school of critical empiricists, those who engage 
in an intelligent examination of relevant data 
and base their judgments on them. Knudson 
is, to all who know him personally or through 
his writings, a philosophical theologian. I sug- 
gest he will meet the challenge of modern 
irrationalism more specifically and effectively 
if he uses his own language rather than theirs. 
May I make a modest proposal that he write 
another book on the philosophical quest for 
God and confine himself to the terminology 
appropriate to that cognitive venture. By so 
doing he may compel many readers to think 
through this matter without having their 
thinking swayed by traditional terminology. 
H. BERNHARDT 
The Iliff School of Theology 


The Kingdom «nd the Power. By Pau S. Min- 
EAR. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1950. 269 pages. $4.50. 


As the sub-title says, this book is An Exposi- 
tion of the New Testament Gospel. The exposi- 
tion is presented as an interpretation of the 
story of mankind which is made possible by 
the “divine disclosure” which comes in and 
through the New Testament. This story of 
mankind is to be found in the “sealed scroll” 
(Revelation 5:1). But the interpretation of this 
scroll would baffle all ordinary human cap- 
abilities. However, it is made possible now by 
the “Lion of the tribe of Judah” (Rev. 5:5) 
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tHe Westminster Press 


THE MEANING 
of the SERMON 
on the MOUNT 


By Hans Windisch 


e One of the most important recent 
books on the subject, which gives a new 
understanding of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and explains why Scripture must 
be studied historically before its rele- 
vance for the present day can be made 
clear. Translated by S$. MacLean Gilmour. 

$4.00 


THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of the 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 

$2.50 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop’s thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 


EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Burgpe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European the- 
ology has to give this country. $1.50 


To be published May 21 
DEMOCRACY and the CHURCHES 


By James Hastings Nichols. A fair, scholarly appraisal of what 
the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, have done to encour- 


age or hamper democracy. 


$4.50 


At all bookstores, THE aos WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 
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who is none other than Jesus of Nazareth. To 
follow his interpretation it is necessary to have 
“the Biblical perspective,” to cross (or at least 
want to cross) the “frontiers of faith,” to enter 
upon the mission of discipleship. Thus, after 
the two introductory chapters, the author pre- 
sents an exposition of what Jesus was, what 
he did, and what the specifications and prom- 
ises of discipleship are. Two final chapters (13 
and 14) deal with the Mystery of the Kingdom 
and the Relevance of that Mystery. 

The book is often scintillating. In the first 
place, the author’s style of expression is fre- 
quently poetic, graphic, sparkling. In the sec- 
ond place, the interpretation and exegesis man- 
ifest ingenuity which, however, claims to be 
faithful to the message and essence of the New 
Testament. In fact the author speaks of a 
“fruitful exegesis” which is made possible only 
when we realize the “flexibility” of, for ex- 
ample, the “ ‘image’ of the Messiah’s coming”’ 
(p. 130). This mode of interpretation is com- 
plex yet it never seems really to get out of 
hand, however much it may trouble sticklers 
for precision. The complexity may be illus- 
trated in this manner: Satan or the devil is 
often mentioned without any explication of the 
term directly. Much is said about what “he” 
does and what “his” destiny may be. But in- 
directly there is the intimation that profound 
and far-reaching problems underlie this re- 
employment of ancient terminology. It is a 
rubric under which are comprehended the de- 
ceptions of life, all sinfulness and reprobation 
of human existence. On the other hand, terms 
like “kingdom,” “age,” and “second coming” 
are given ingenious and detailed definitions and 
explanations (cf. Chapters 13, 5, and 7, respec- 
tively). The author is saying, that is, that many 
of the terms of the New Testament are not 
simply names for which there are fixed and 
circumscribed referents. Rather, they are im- 
ages, suggestions and intimations alluding to 
dynamic relationships and spiritual meanings. 
Furthermore, “when the key images of age, 
world, death, and the devil are viewed from 
non-Biblical perspectives rather than from the 
vantage point of faith, they are the source of 
vast misunderstanding” (p. 98). 


The book abounds in use of and concern 
with paradox. Many statements, or even whole 
paragraphs, are paradoxical in form. Many 
life-situations are best (or only?) describable in 
paradoxes. On the one hand, Christ’s return is 
“much sooner than you think,” on the other, 
“not so soon as you think” (p. 175). But this 
harmonizes consistently with the author’s gen- 
eral contention that the “sealed scroll’’ is not 
decipherable without the aid of the “divine 
disclosure” provided in Jesus, and that the 
mission of disciples (of whatever age) will 
hardly succeed without the aid of the power- 
producing efficacy of the life-death-resurrec- 
tion drama which instituted the “new age” 
and clarified our misconceptions which we held 
in the “old” age. 

There are innumerable references to specific 
biblical passages and many direct quotations. 
But one New Testament concept which the 
author uses repeatedly (Jesus as the first born 
of many brethren) is never quoted directly, 
nor is Romans 8:29 listed in the Index of Scrip- 
ture Passages. Quotations from other sources 
are infrequent, and the brief Index lists more 
than one page reference for only one modern 
author, Kierkegaard. This will probably not 
surprise readers of Professor Minear’s previous 
writings. On page 197 it is stated that Jesus’ 
“own people killed him” and on page 205 
that ‘The Messiah had been killed at the order 
of the procurator, Pontius Pilate;” but the con- 
text needs to be scrutinized carefully (particu- 
larly essential in a book like this one) to ascer- 
tain whether there is any conflict. Iam not sure 
yet. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


The Kingdom without End. By RoBERT ELLIOT 
Fircu. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1950. xiv + 137 pages. $2.50. 


This essay in the ethics of our culture under 
the scan of Christianity is a kind of long ser- 
mon. It even has a text: Jeremiah 9:23-24, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
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glory in his riches: But let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and know- 
eth me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, 
in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord.” 

The reviewer does not intend to imply that 
this is a collection of sermons. Some of the ma- 
terial here would make excellent homiletical 
fire, indeed. Rather, the essay seeks to describe 
the difference between the kingdom without 
end and the kingdoms of man which have an 
end. That in itself is material for the kerygma 
and the author can scarcely refrain from a bit 
of preaching, starting as he does with that kind 
of theme. 

One after another his chapters take up the 
characteristics of the kingdoms which do have 
an end. And such kingdoms are doomed, unless 
they be brought under the sovereignty of the 
everlasting kingdom. 

Man’s doom is occasioned by his pride, on 
which he erects his institutional evils. ‘The 
state is the mighty man that glories in his 
might. The economic order is the rich man that 
glories in his riches. The university is the wise 
man that glories in his wisdom. And the church 
is the good man that glories in his own good- 
ness.” The colloquial expressions of the under- 
privileged reveal these same towers of pride: 
the Tough Guy, the Fat Cat, the Wise Guy, 
and the Holy Joe. 

The chapters therefore analyze the prides of 
power, possessions, intellect, and spirit. In con- 
trast to these, what is the kingdom which does 
not have an end? “There is a kingdom without 
end which has its splendors of the spirit and of 
the intellect, its care for this world, and its 
enduring vitality which is more than that of 
any other power. It is a kingdom without 
pride, for its only glory is in the cross of Christ. 
It is the kingdom of Christian faith and fellow- 
ship.” This kingdom is not otherworldly en- 
tirely. Its reach is infinite, yet “‘it is still a 
kingdom within this world. God rules as well 
on earth as in heaven.” Man’s salvation and 
fulfillment come in so far as he takes his citizen- 
ship in the kingdom whose characteristics are 


righteousness, justice, love, beauty, truth, free- 
dom, and joy. 

One will see in this argument that the au- 
thor borrows somewhat from neo-orthodoxy, 
and yet adheres to the belief that here on 
earth, too, the everlasting kingdom can be 
manifested in the hearts and lives of people. 
It is therefore not inaccurate for the author to 
insist that he takes his basic metaphysics from 
John Dewey and his insights and perspectives 
from Reinhold Niebuhr. It is a happy blend! 

KenpDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 

First Congregational Church, 

Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion. By 
ROBERT FREDERICK West. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1948. ix + 250 pages. 
$3.75. 


The late Professor A. C. McGiffert is re- 
ported to have answered a student who, noting 
the omission of Alexander Campbell from the 
course on history of theological thought, asked 
whether Campbell had not made some con- 
tribution in the field, by saying that he had 
made a contribution to church history but 
none to theology. Dr. West’s illuminating study 
of Campbell’s central theological position does 
not undertake to refute this evaluation of Mc- 
Giffert, but it does qualify it. If Campbell 
(1788-1866), the most influential leader of the 
largest indigenous Christian movement in 
America—the Disciples of Christ and related 
groups—made no distinctive contribution to 
theology as such, he did give shape and power 
to a cluster of religious ideas which were in- 
choate in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and which were to influence significantly 
the course of both religious thought and life in 
the century that followed. 

This book is the most important study of 
these ideas yet published. Campbell was called, 
among other epithets intended to be opprobi- 
ous, a rationalist and a deist in his day. He has 
even been called a rationalist by some of his 
admiring interpreters since. It is the special 
contribution of West to show that this Scotch 
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polemicist regarded himself, quite correctly, 
as a champion of faith against the sufficiency 
of reason and of revealed religion against natu- 
ral religion. The thesis of this book is that 
Campbell and the movement which he led 
constituted one of the most significant forces 
which operated to reverse the spirit of ra- 
tionalism and atheism that characterized 
American thought at the end of the eighteenth 
century. To the three movements generally 
credited with having turned this tide—the 
“Second Great Awakening,” the Methodist 
Movement, and “The Great Revival,’’ West 
adds a fourth, of which Campbell was a chief 
spokesman and principal architect, the Primi- 
tive Gospel Movement. The strategy of these 
movements had one central emphasis in com- 
mon, the affirmation of the lost state of man in 
sin and of the reality and primacy of super- 
natural grace as the only means of salvation. 

West demonstrates that Campbell accepted 
completely this basic affirmation. What he 
contributed to the Primitive Gospel Move- 
ment, as West indicates, were principally three 
quite influential factors: first, a fresh, intel- 
lectually plausible and critically sound ap- 
proach to the Bible which rescued it from 
obscurantism and made appeal to it rather 
than to church, clergy, creed, or emotions the 
only reliable religious guide; second, while ac- 
cepting many of the strictures of deists and 
atheists on traditional Christian institutions, 
ideas, and practices, he used their instruments 
of skepticism and rational criticism to reveal 
their fallacies and to establish the prior princi- 
ple of faith; and finally, he held a view of 
history, developed under the concept of the 
millennium, which enabled him to relate effec- 
tively his emphasis on the ancient gospel to 
contemporary dynamic social and political cur- 
rents. 

The author modestly recognizes that his 
study is only an introduction to a needed re- 
examination of Campbell and the Disciples 
from this point of view. But it is a carefully 
done, if somewhat pedantic, introduction. And 
it sets a new direction which, if followed, will 
lead to a better understanding of the genius 


of this ‘‘Restoration Movement” and its con- 
tribution to the life and thought of American 
Protestantism. 
WALTER W. SIKES 
Department of Social Welfare, 
Disciples of Christ, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Christian Ethics 


Christian Love. By Paut E. JoHNson. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 240 pages. $3.00. 


It is hard to know whether to evaluate 
Johnson’s Christian Love as an inspirational 
work or one of psychology and sociology, as 
the dust cover suggests. It features both of 
these approaches. From one point of view this 
is a strength, from another a weakness. As in- 
spirational literature it will supply good mat- 
ter for the general reader. But this review in- 
tends to address itself chiefly to the social 
scientific aspects of the work. 

The book begins slowly, or perhaps it was 
the reviewer who required time to warm up. 
With the cold eye of the typical psychologist 
we looked for concrete matter and references 
to modern studies in support of the generali- 
zations with which the book abounds. From 
this point of view it is not until Chapter ITI, 
“The Motive Power of Love,” that the author 
begins to hit his stride. Chapter IV, ‘“Educa- 
tion for Love,” is even better, where educa- 
tional conclusions are drawn from the re- 
searches of Moreno, and many sound practical 
suggestions are given. Then, like a Shake- 
spearean play, the book reaches its climax just 
past its middle in the chapter on “The Chris- 
tian Family,” where to cold psychological anal- 
ysis the author brings the warmth of insight 
drawn from what one feels is a first hand 
participation in that about which he writes. 
The combination is very happy. The later 
chapters on “Sex and Marriage,” “Explosives 
in Social Conflicts,” and ‘The Beloved Com- 
munity” are timely and good, but as the book 
ends it seems to recede once more into too 
much unsupported generalization. 
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But to complain of the scarcity of concrete 
psychological reference would be unjust to the 
author, who after all is one of our prominent 
authorities in the much neglected field of the 
psychology of religion. The references that we 
wish for just do not exist. So few are the studies 
in this field that, except obliquely, even an 
area so important as that of human love has 
been scarcely touched by psychologists other- 
wise assiduously studying the love life of rats, 
the conditioning of cockroaches, or the speed 
of pressing electrical keys by human beings! 
So insecure does the average psychologist feel 
in his claim to a place among the natural 
scientists that he prefers perfecting his methods 
by studying problems no matter how insignifi- 
cant and eschews such complicated though 
central problems as that of love. Of course a 
psychologist can see more value in this than 
uppears on the surface, and this scientific em- 
phasis is good up to a point. But it is very 
doubtful whether the scientific approach by 
itself will enable us to achieve what we desire, 
namely a profound understanding of human 
nature. We need the help of the natural sci- 
ences, it is true, and this reviewer believes that 
religious scholars in general frequently demon- 
strate this need, but we also need insight and 
intuition. In fact we need a rapprochement be- 
tween the scientific and the religious scholar 
for the more effective study of religion in the 
individual and in society. 

Here we find the main significance of the 
book. Actually it belongs to a growing number 
of pioneer studies in this area which attempt to 
be objective and yet utilize subjective insights 
at the same time. The most effective formula 
has not yet been completely worked out, but 
it is the attempt that is the important thing. 
Certainly Professor Johnson’s ingredients are 
sound. They include a thorough psychological 
background, concrete references to most of the 
few social scientific studies bearing on his sub- 
ject, and religious insight. He is to be com- 
mended for bringing them all together in his 
approach to Christian love. But we hope that 
he will return to this general field with future 


studies. Furthermore we hope that other com- 
petent scholars will increasingly be drawn to it. 
For the vineyard of the social scientific study 
of religion is a very fertile and a very important 
one; but the laborers in it are pitifully few. 
WALTER Houston CLARK 
Middlebury College 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and Mar- 
riage. By Peter A. Bertocct. New York: 
Association Press, 1950. 143 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a book for young people about sex 
which succeeds in setting forth a clear point of 
view without giving the impression of coercing 
the reader. In this field, such integrity is no 
mean achievement. I know of no other small 
volume for young people which compares with 
it. 

The author, who is Professor of Philosophy 
at Boston University, begins where the young 
person begins, with the question of petting. 
Although he clarifies his conviction that there is 
likely to be a kind of ‘sexual progression’”’ from 
petting to intercourse, and that reflection on 
the meaning and limits is therefore of great 
importance, he also wisely suggests that merely 
not petting is not an adequate answer to the 
problem. 

The discussion moves to the place of sexual 
intercourse in human experience, what it means 
positively, the need to value it as a vehicle of 
love and mutuality, and the implications he 
believes follow for premarital sexual abstinence. 
He pleads a case; but not in such a way as to 
put beyond the pale those young people who 
have experimented with sexual intercourse. The 
condemnatory tone is lacking, without in any 
way mitigating the arguments. 

His answer to the question: are we expecting 
too much from human nature in asking for no 
sexual intercourse before marriage? is no. He 
does not believe such a course is easy, but he 
considers it rewarding both in the long and 
short runs. His argument on the latter point 
contains a good deal of originality. 

The final chapter deals with some of the 
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roots of creative marriage, and the place sex 
has among them. Here the skill of the good 
philosopher shows itself; abstract conceptions 
like courage are put into the concrete context 
of a marriage relationship and take on new 
meaning. 

The volume gains further in effectiveness by 
not writing down to its readers. Indeed, I 
stopped more than once to ask myself for 
whom it had been written. This is good not bad; 
for it avoids even the appearance of the point- 
ing finger with which such discussions have 
too often been associated. 

My critical comments come at two points, 
neither of them being directed against the 
general excellence of the volume, but repre- 
senting what seem to me important corrections 
to the author’s view. First, the discussion mini- 
mizes the question of class standards, which 
makes it relevant for persons of some education 
and higher social status but not, I believe, for 
other groups. Of course such a book is not 
going to be read anyhow by other class groups, 
yet such a statement of relevance would have 
aided the argument. Second, the author slides 
rather too easily over some of the phenomena 
of sex which we might think of as “clinical.” 
Granted that the human being who can achieve 
such maturity as to find sex with love, love in 
marriage, marriage with responsibility and chil- 
dren, will live a more complete life on a human 
level than he who can not, the fact is that 
millions of people, at least in our present so- 
ciety, get stopped at one point or another. 
What about them? How much of a contribu- 
tion to homosexuality, let us say, is made 
through the presentation of sex as something 
which should exist only in a context of high 
ideals and complete social responsibility? No 
one knows; but there are some indications that 
too much emphasis on responsibility may have 
an irrelevance which ‘defeats its own purpose. 

College teachers, counselors, and clergy es- 
pecially should find this book welcome on their 
campuses. 

SEWARD HILTNER 

Chicago Theological Seminary 


Science and Religion 


A Scientist’s Approach To Religion. By CARL 
WALLACE MILLER. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1947. 127 pages. $2.00. 


The ‘framework’ for this book is “Just 
ae ” Tt appears so many times 
that sradents of the Bible must certainly think 
of the framework of the Books of Kings. The 
comparison is superficial because in this book 
the purpose is analogical. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Brown University. The 
chapter titles are without exception the termi- 
nology of religion or theology. Evidently, there- 
fore, the author’s task is to make the transition 
from the terminology and conceptualization of 
science (physical science primarily) to that of 
religion and theology. The ‘framework’ pro- 
vides the medium of transition. Two or three 
examples: ‘Just as energy became significant 
in scientific thought only with the recognition 
of the extraordinary law governing its con- 
servation, so the idea of God took on more 
than superstitious content only when it became 
associated with the existence of a moral and 
ethical core in the universe” (p. 10). “Just as 
man has invented the electrical and mechanical 
devices which are able to direct the fire of a 
battleship with a minimum of expense and 
complexity, so he must also invent the type of 
political organization and administrative ma- 
chinery which will accomplish the desired pur- 
pose in society” (p. 112). 

The author is confident that there are con- 
structive values in both areas; that they are 
separated largely by misunderstanding; that 
the great concepts of religion and theology are 
deeply meaningful (often with reinterpretation, 
or at least with further understanding); that 
codperation is possible; that the deepest aspira- 
tions of the human spirit are rewarded. 

A sample chapter is the one entitled ‘Sin’ 
(Chapter IX). He has just been discussing the 
more “hopeful and stimulating aspects of our 
human enterprise,”’ and now turns to some of 
its more sinister features. As in physics we see 
the “optimism” of the First Law of Thermo- 
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dynamics, then the “‘pessimism”’ of the Second 
Law, so, we see features in human nature as 
readily classifiable in that contrasting manner. 
Concerning the implications of the kinetic 
theory, the author says that nature exhibits 
a strange preference for a state of disorder and 
a singular reluctance to “permit the recovery 
of order out of chaos” and that, thus, ‘much of 
present-day pessimism regarding the future of 
human society stems from this scientific 
counterpart of religious eschatology” (p. 54). 
This is followed by a striking “Just as... 
so...” passage, “For, if energy in its most 
desirable form, mechanical energy, is less ac- 
cessible than heat, so also the things of greatest 
value in life are most difficult of attainment, 
and the more sinister features of society seem 
to grow and develop of their own accord” 
(ibid.). Sin is like a detonation of an explosive, 
destructive and irreversible. The Second Law 
of Thermodynamics is also irreversible. Too, 
sin is like a chain reaction. It spreads, both 
through the individual heart and society. 

Perhaps one would be tempted to say that 
this little book overdoes the tendency of human 
nature to ‘see’ similarities, parallels, analogies, 
but the further I got into this book, the less I 
found myself being “snooty” about this ana- 
logical reasoning. It never seems really to get 
out of hand or become too “preachy.” The 
author’s feeling for the essence of the great 
religious and theological concepts is by no 
means superficial. And somewhat to my sur- 
prize, I found the second half of the book more 
interesting and stimulating than the first half, 
which is the opposite of what I expected. He 
closes on an urgent and hopeful note. The 
urgency calls for greater assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the church and all forces of 
religion. 

W. Gorpon Ross 
Berea College 


Evolutionary Thought in America. By Stow 
Persons, et al. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. 472 pages. $5.00. 


Here eleven specialists undertake to explain 
“how scientific theories of evolution have af- 
fected social and humanistic thought” in 


America. Each chapter was delivered as a lec- 
ture in the Princeton program of study in 
American Civilization. Introductory chapters 
trace the rise of evolutionary views, their re- 
lations with philosophies of nature and culture, 
and their impact upon modern thought. Suc- 
ceeding chapters discuss evolutionary ideas in 
relation to such aspects of American thought 
as sociology, political tradition, economics, psy- 
chology, literature, architecture, moral theory, 
and theology. 

The introductory survey defines evolution 
to mean “‘a continuous process of change in a 
temporal perspective long enough to produce a 
series of transformations.”” It compares the 
word with others such as development and 
progress, and indicates how widely “evolution”’ 
has come to be used. Some ancient thinkers 
had glimpses of an evolutionary view, and 
moderns before Darwin also did. Herbert 
Spencer was using evolutionary thought before 
Darwin’s publications. However, Darwin did 
so impressive a job of substantiating the theory 
that it became revolutionary and epochal. The 
static systems of Linnaeus and Agassiz and 
Lamarck’s theory of evolution by use came into 
serious question. Later, Weismann developed 
the view that determination of what char- 
acters pass from parent to offspring is by the 
genes in the germ plasm (and not primarily due 
to external influences). Still later, De Vries 
showed that the variations which really count 
are the heritable mutations caused by the 
combination of genes at the beginning of the 
individual’s life. Meantime, others were tracing 
various lines of descent through extinct and 
extant forms; and considerable light was 
thrown on the probable ancestry of homo 
sapiens. 

Important variations and refinements of the 
Darwinian view have been substantiated. Berg- 
son’s view of “‘creative evolution” had its day; 
and at present some scientists and more phi- 
losophers consider the “emergent evolution” 
theory as the most acceptable. In biological 
sciences evolution has been established; and 
the genetic, developmental view has spread 
into practically every other field. 

In moral theory, the evolutionary view had 
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great effect. It offered an account of the origin 
and development of the moral sentiments, and 
it seemed to offer a scientific basis for ethics. 
Spencer was one of the first to expound these 
ideas. Man was shown to be a true part of the 
natural order. Elemental morality had been in- 
duced by circumstances among the higher ani- 
mals, and similar causes developed morality 
among human beings. Morality was necessary. 
It enabled the individual and the group to 
survive, both extending and enriching the 
quality of living. Individualistic impulses were 
counterbalanced by other-regarding attitudes, 
and both were rooted in nature and in human 
nature. The quality of life was ultimately he- 
donic. (Later Nietzsche and Westermarck in- 
terpreted the main facts contrariwise, contend- 
ing that all standards in morality are relative 
and that transvaluation of common standards 
was necessary.) John Dewey propounded an 
instrumentalist theory of morality, arguing 
that knowledge of the past chiefly enabled the 
choice of effective means to desirable ends. He 


was not reductionist; he gave an evolutionary, 
naturalistic account of both the lower and 
higher sides of human life. John Fiske and 
George Harris did much to popularize evolu- 
tionary theory but subjected the process to 
the activity of a divine creative Power. The 
later emergent evolution view as championed 
by Lloyd Morgan, R. W. Sellars and others, 
was not reductionistic, and has found wide 
acceptance. But the metaphysical question of 
theism or non-theism remains undecided. 

In religious theory, the evolutionary view 
brought strong emphasis on the historical and 
and empirical approach to religious facts and 
values. The process of natural selection seemed 
to displace the older evidences for design, with 
its theological implications. God increasingly 
came to be thought of an immanent, rather 
than transcendent. Francis Abbott made a 
strenuous effort to formulate and popularize 
“a rationalistic theology based upon the evolu- 
tionary emergence of a divine plan.” Such 
theistic evolutionists as Minot Savage and 
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Nicolas Berdyaev 


This revealing self-portrait of a truly great Russian philosopher tells 
the story of a life spent during a violent era of history, surviving two 
world wars, revolution and exile. The book also tells of Berdyaev’s 
spiritual pilgrimage, the record of a single-minded and single-hearted 
search for truth. The development of Berdyaev’s mind and thought is 
clearly seen throughout the historical incident recorded in the pages. 
Action, background and narrative are constantly enriched by references 
to his fundamental philosophical vision, to his philosophical problems 
and interrogations. Here he is enacting and experiencing his philosophy 
in a truly impressive and intelligible manner. $4.50 
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Joseph Le Conte strove to reconcile evolution 
and theism. Le Conte came to distinguish 
clearly between organic evolution in subhuman 
forms and rational or human selection after 
man’s arrival. Emphasis on evolution tended 
to depersonalize religion, making God more 
remote. The older view of the relevance and 
authority of the Bible was weakened. And the 
traditional economy of salvation no longer 
seemed realistic. 

This meaty book is a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of our culture. A more 
immediate approach to the facts and implica- 
tions of Evolution is used in such recent books 
as Julian Huxley’s Touchstone for Ethics, S. J. 
Holmes’ Life and Morals, and G. G. Simpson’s 
The Meaning of Evolution. 

Horace T. Hour 

Ohio University 


The Bible 


Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels. By Kurt GAt- 
LING in association with ELMAR EDEL and 
EucEN L, Rapp. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1950. 89 pages. DM 8.40. 


Achizehngebet und Vaterunser und der Reim. 
By Kart Georc Kuun. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1950. 51 pages. DM 6.80. 


This source-book by Galling is a most wel- 
come and most useful volume. It sets forth the 
texts relating to Hebrew history from circa 
1970 B.C. (the story of Sinuhe) to the third 
Christian century (Aramaic inscription from 
the synagogue at Chorazin). The Egyptian and 
Accadian documents are given in German 
translation by Dr. Edel and Dr. Rapp re- 
spectively. An inset with four maps accom- 
panies the volume. 

It will prove a great convenience to students 
to have those documents assembled in this 
form. The book too should be most useful in 
seminars as the Hebrew, Greek, and Aramaic 
are left for the student to translate. Students of 
both Old and New Testaments will find this 
book indispensable. 

Kuhn’s little work represents mulium in 
parvo and is of the same high order. It should 


prove useful to students of both Old and New 
Testaments. It is based on sound scholarship 
and is marked by real exegetical insight. 

The author examines the Jewish synagogue 
liturgy with reference to the presence of rhyme 
in the prayers. Rhyme is not infrequent in the 
Old Testament, for Hebrew with its suffix- 
forms easily lent itself to this device. Thence it 
passed to the synagogue where it occurs with 
more frequency. In the later Piutim (devo- 
tional poetry of the Jews) this style is normal 
but the Piutim did not form an essential part 
of the synagogue service. In a valuable ap- 
pendix the author illustrates the same practice 
in early Christian liturgies. The origin here lay 
with Hebrew and Aramaic and all are debtors 
to the Jew. 

The most valuable part of this work will 
seem to many to be the section on the Lord’s 
Prayer. Here the author adopts—rightly—a 
strong eschatological interpretation. The con- 
trast drawn between the “Thy” and “Our” 
prayers in the Christian and Jewish documents 
may well give pause to those who think the 
Lord’s Prayer is just a thing of Jewish shreds 
and patches. Here the writer’s exposition is 
excel'ent and the distinctive character of the 
Christian prayer is made crystal clear. In the 
whole Jewish (and Hebrew) conception of sal- 
vation the material element is conspicuous and 
the temporal tends to overshadow the eternal. 
In the Vaterunser the opposite is the case; life 
is seen directly sub specie aeternitatis. 

Kuhn improves on Burney’s form of the 
Aramaic (Poetry of Our Lord), but he seems to 
have overlooked the valuable contribution of 
M. Black in An Aramaic Approach to the Gos- 
pels and Acts. 

JoHN PATERSON 

Drew Theological Seminary 


The Servant Motif in the Old Testament. By 
Curt LinpHAGEN. Uppsala, 1950. xv + 336 
pages. Price not given. 


This work was submitted as a D. Theol. 
thesis at the University of Uppsala and it has 
the sub-title “a preliminary study to the Ebed 
Yahweh Problem in Deutero-Isaiah.” It is the 
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author’s hope that his present work may con- 
tribute to the solution of that baffling problem. 

The author sets his subject in a farely wide 
background and he reveals linguistic compe- 
tence and a full knowledge of archaeology 
The non-biblical material from Amarna, Ras 
Shamra, Lachish, Elephantine, Assuan, is first 
examined and evaluated, while the Old Testa- 
ment is grouped in regard to a) non-religious 
and b) religious language. Both the cultic and 
ethical aspects of Ebed are investigated and 
the writer concludes that the root always con- 
tains two elements: action and obedience. The 
frequent occurrence of the motif in texts 
(sacred) of high antiquity points to the cultic 
basis of the servant ideology. This may indi- 
cate how the author regards the problem of the 
Suffering Servant and shows the lines on which 
he would proceed to its solution. Be that as it 
may the writer has done here a thorough piece 
of work: he has cleared the ground for a further 
advance. 

JoHN PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 


About the Gospels. By C. H. Dopp. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1950. 45 pages. $1.00 


Prof. C. H. Dodd is probably the most in- 
fluential New Testament scholar today. Any- 
thing that comes from his pen is worth reading. 
Many will find that this small volume is very 
refreshing and rewarding. This book contains 
four radio addresses by Prof. Dodd, originally 
broadcast as part of the Sunday Morning 
Services of the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. 

The first address deals with the place, pur- 
pose, message of the Gospel of Mark. “Mark 
did not call his book a Life of Jesus, or Memoirs 
of Jesus, but The Gospel of Jesus Christ; for the 
word we translate ‘Gospel’ means something 
like ‘Good News.’ But in particular it means 
‘News of victory’.”. What was Mark’s source 
of information about his Gospel? This was the 
living oral tradition of witnesses. This is elabo- 
rated in the second address. Mark became the 
main basis of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. There is much difference between the 
first three Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. 


“The chief reason for this is that John has 
aimed at giving an interpretation of the life of 
Jesus rather than one more record, and an in- 
terpretation for a new public.” 

Every page reflects Prof. Dodd’s profound 
knowledge of Gospel criticism. He has trans- 
lated the insipid scientific criticism of the Gos- 
pels into clear and simple language. This could 
be fine devotional reading. 

K. W. Kim 

Boston University 


The Beginning of the Gospel. By T. W. MANSON. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 113 
pages. $1.50. 


The Truth of the Gospel. By G. B. Cate. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 168 
pages. $1.75. 


These excellent volumes are Parts I and III, 
which taken with Part II, The Furtherance of 
the Gospel by R. W. Moore, constitute a Primer 
of Christianity for the average reader who de- 
sires brief competent discussion of the his- 
tory, significance and ideas of Christianity by 
first class scholars who can set forth the es- 
sentials in clear and convincing style. This is 
high grade reading, handicapped only by 
brevity, which will help in the appropriate in- 
troductory courses in colleges. 

Professor Manson employs his well-known 
scholarship first in the Introduction which sum- 
marizes the history and the realization of the 
Christ ideal among the Jews, then in Jesus and 
later in the Church. Second, he gives a spark- 
ling translation of Mark which he divides into 
five main sections: the prologue, the ministry 
in Galilee, the ministry in the south, the goal 
of history and the climax. This five-fold out- 
line is subdivided into eighty-five paragraphs, 
which usually are given very brief explanatory 
comments in smaller type preceding the trans- 
lated section. Each paragraph is set off by 
well-chosen titles in italics. In the Markan 
narrative there are inserted at the proper places 
Luke’s “Sermon on the Plain” and his Resur- 
rection narrative together with Paul’s account 
of the appearances of Christ. There is an Epi- 
logue of four short typical passages chosen from 
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Acts, Paul and John to show the impression 
Jesus made on those nearest to him. All selec- 
tions in addition to Mark are illuminatingly 
translated, often almost in paraphrase. A bib- 
liography limited to one page closes the book 
which lacks an index. Manson’s translation of 
Mark is notable for its simple, graphic, modern 
English. Mark’s vivid taut stories stand out in 
living form. 

Professor Caird’s book is marked by clarity 
of outline and thought with modern illustra- 
tions which effectively present the most impor- 
tant aspects of Christian theology. This work 
is an attractive distillation drawn from wide 
reading in Scripture, theology, psychology, his- 
tory and literature. The author’s viewpoint is 
stoutly liberal, moderately critical in Biblical 
study and alertly confident concerning Chris- 
tian truth which he presents with an informal 
practicality for our tremendously troubled 
world. 

The contents of the book fall into four di- 
visions. (1) An introduction which appeals for 
a study of the evidence about Christianity and 
for a decision reflected in conduct. (2) The 
ground is cleared of obstacles of theory pre- 
sented by science, psychology and Marxism 
and by obstacles of fact found in the corrup- 
tion and the arrogance of religion itself. (3) 
The Christian Faith is summarized in master- 
ful fashion in its essential attitudes toward a 
living God, Jesus Christ, the problem of evil, 
the Trinity and man and his destiny. (4) The 
Christian Life is presented with its realities of 
the new man and the new community. In all 
these points of immense practical importance 
Professor Caird combines a thorough control 
of historical Christian thought with his own 
wise insights into the truth of the Gospel in a 
direct, persuasive and reasonable service. 

DwicHt MaARIon BECK 

Syracuse University 


Render Unto God. By J. SPENCER KENNARD, 
Jr. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. x + 148 pages. $3.00. 

On the dust wrapper this book is presented 


as “An Historical Rediscovery of Jesus... 
For Modern Christians.” But the primary task 


is an exposition of the famous tribute passage 
(Matthew xxii.15-22, and parallels). The au- 
thor brings to his task an extensive study of 
coins and of tax policies which throws much 
light on the background of the quotation. The 
two longest chapters are 6 and 5, respectively 
(24 pages and 17 pages, with nearly ten pages 
of footnotes for the two chapters). Chapter 6 
is entitled ‘The Roman Denarius”’, and Chap- 
ter 5 “The Tribute Coin.” Therefore, in the 
process of explaining the intent of the famous 
remark, ‘Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” the author tries to throw some light 
on other aspects of the life and work of Jesus 
—thus the note on the wrapper. Primary tasks 
are (1) an attempt to prove that Jesus did not 
endorse the tribute, and (2) contending that 
the two parts of the famous remark are re- 
lated vitally to each other. This second task is 
intended to dispose of the widely current no- 
tion that the famous remark deals with politics 
in the first part and religion in the second. The 
author points out that there is no use in the 
New Testament of the Tribute Passage to de- 
fend the duty of paying taxes (p. 5), but the 
chief argument is found in his analysis of the 
whole situation. And herein the reader is pre- 
sented with some important distinctions: “. . . 
companions of Jesus loathed the Roman de- 
narius which was embossed with the image 
of a pagan ruler, but tolerated the Tyrian 
shekel, which usually bore the resemblance of 
Melgarth...” (p. 62). But “Melgarth could 
stride into the Jerusalem Temple because he 
raised no current issues” (p. 64). The author 
contends that Jesus did not evade the question 
really (as he sometimes is said to have done), 
but rather that he satirized the “fawning lack- 
eys of Caesar” who had really brought the 
Roman denarius into the Temple. ‘The ruler 
cult was such a paramount issue as to suggest 
that perhaps Jesus did not mean to be taken 
seriously; he may have felt that the ‘image 
and superscription’ were all that needed to be 
returned to Caesar” (pp. 116, 117). So the 
author concludes “‘... there are two possible 
meanings in Jesus’ answer: one requiring the 
tax-exempt chief priests to shoulder the bur- 
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den of the tribute; the other, rebuking the 
idolatry of the coin. If a choice must be made, 
we favor the first” (p. 119). 

This is a stimulating and in some respects 
startling book. It will take a good deal of dis- 
cussion before the general acceptability of its 
various conclusions becomes clear. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


An Outline of New Testament Ethics. By Lrnp- 
say Dewar. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1950. 280 pages. $3.00. 


Since space precludes any detailed review of 
this survey of New Testament ethics attention 
will be centered on the author’s basic presup- 
positions. The entire study is based upon the 
familiar premise that the teachings of the New 
Testament as a whole provide us with an ab- 
solute ethic, “an ethic of ‘power from on high,’ 
which cannot grow old since it transcends the 
merely transitory and ephemeral problems of 
life; yet while it transcends them it also in- 
cludes them.” This ethic of “power from on 
high” has been revealed to man in a number of 
ways. Jesus did not begin his ethical teaching 
de novo, but started with the Law of Moses, 
presumably a revealed law. In its origin the 
Hebrew ethic was bound up with the character 
of God, in fact, it was God’s will for mankind; 
but in time it became debased through the 
ceremonial and legalistic accretions added by 
the Priests and Pharisees. There is also a 
Natural Law, the universal law of reason and 
fair play given by God to mankind long before 
Moses and written in the mind of every normal 
human being. This Natural Law is constantly 
appealed to by Jesus Christ; he, however, has 
the advantage over others for he as the in- 
carnate Lord and Son of God knew about God’s 
character from inside” and not merely 
through experience. The Christian ethic which 
pervades most of the New Testament may be 
summed up in the one concept, agape, which 
is inadequately translated by the word “love.” 
The direction of this love is three-fold, towards 
God, towards others, and towards oneself. It 
is a new quality of life, first taught and ex- 
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emplified by the incarnate Lord; indeed, it may 
truly be identified with Christ himself. Hence, 
the Christian ethic as characterized by love 
may indeed consist in an imitation of Christ. 
Christ’s law is, presumably, absolute in charac- 
ter, but it is not complete, does not deal with 
all problems and situations. Consequently, 
since Pentecost the Christians have drawn upon 
the miraculous stores of moral power and 
knowledge through the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, defined as the supernatural, ever-present 
guide, friend, and philosopher, thereby supple- 
menting the law of Christ. For example, in the 
first three Gospels Jesus pays little attention 
to the concept agape: it was not until after the 
meaning of his life, and especially of the foot 
washing, the Last Supper, and Calvary, had 
been revealed to the disciples through the 
Holy Spirit that this new word, agape, for a 
new thing, came into being. Finally, other 
peoples, like the Greeks, have developed very 
inferior systems of ethics from the purely hu- 
man level; also their teachers did not lead 
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exemplary lives which could be used as models 
by their followers. 

These are the basic presuppositions for this 
outline of New Testament ethics as they are 
stated in the first chapter and elsewhere in the 
book. Inevitably, it would seem, they lead the 
author into certain positions which are difficult 
to support. Some of these may be noted. Thus, 
if the Natural Law is written by God in the 
mind of every normal human being, why is 
there any need for a special revelation from 
Jesus Christ? Or through the Holy Spirit? 
Why is there not as much validity to Gentile 
as to Hebrew and Christian ethics? In other 
words, if the Natural Law is given by God to 
all normal people, why should this not suffice? 
The nearest answer that I found in the book 
to these questions is the statement that “‘it is 
a fundamental part of the Spirit’s work to 
open afresh, as it were, the natural eye of the 
soul.” 

Further, another series of problems is raised 
by the assumption that the Christian follows 
the Christian ethic as a duty, as a command 
of God, and not with any thought of reward. 
In fact, the ethical teaching of Jesus is not 
based upon any prudential, least of all hedon- 
istic, considerations. Even so, the author notes 
the prominence given by Jesus, according to 
the first three Gospels, to the thought of re- 
ward for right conduct; indeed, an important 
part of Jesus’ method is shown in the Beatitudes, 
for it was “‘by picturing in glowing colors the 
happiness of the new life that he hoped to 
bring men to repentance.” The author attempts 
to solve this problem in part by saying that the 
rewards promised by Jesus were such as would 
appeal only to a person who was not self- 
centered. However, it might be observed that 
by no means would all of the rewards in the 
Gospel teachings be of this character; besides, 
this view assumes that Jesus was teaching 
people who were not self-centered, and this 
would be difficult to maintain. Furthermore, 
this also assumes that self-centeredness is 
wholly wrong. This certainly was not in the au- 
thor’s thinking when he stated that agape is 
directed towards oneself as well as towards God 


and others; or when he says that Jesus was 
fully aware that there is a place for what 
Bishop Butler calls “cool self-love.”’ Assuredly, 
in various places in the New Testament right- 
eousness for the sake of reward of some kind 
or other is presented as a legitimate motiva- 
tion for Christian conduct. 

Moreover, the presupposition that the New 
Testament ethic is absolute leads into certain 
dilemmas. For example, the author notes that 
according to Jesus and the Natural Law mar- 
riage is indissoluble. Yet Paul, seemingly, per- 
mits both divorce and remarriage in certain 
circumstances (I Cor. 7:12-16). Dewar at- 
tempts to solve this discrepancy by suggesting 
that Paul was not permitting divorce, but was 
advising a kind of legal separation in the in- 
terests of domestic peace. Further, if Paul, as 
seems probable, believed that woman in some 
respects is inferior to man, this is because he 
has not succeeded in casting off the emotional 
prejudices of his Jewish heritage. Furthermore, 
Dewar practically rules the book of James out 
of the New Testament. For he states that it 
differs considerably from the other books, and 
accounts for this on the supposition that it con- 
sists of a Christian ethic which has been con- 
siderably watered down to meet the needs of 
the unconverted Jews to whom, he believes, it 
was addressed. Thus the absolute New Testa- 
ment ethic is shown not to be uniformly ab- 
solute. Likewise, Dewar admits that the ab- 
solute New Testament ethic is situational. For 
example, had Paul been writing somewhat later 
in a time of persecution he might not have 
stated as he does in Romans 13 that the Roman 
state is divine in origin, and that Christians 
should obey it. In fact, Paul’s teaching about 
the Christian’s duty to the state “certainly 
cannot be regarded as the last word on the 
matter.” Similarly, the attitude shown in Rev. 
14 towards celibacy might have been different 
in a time of peace for the church, for “cir- 
cumstances alter cases.’”’ Indeed, in discussing 
the réle of the Holy Spirit Dewar admits that 
it is obvious that ““New Testament morality 
is too much bound up with past history for it 
to be relevant to-day,” so that it is necessary 
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for the Holy Spirit continually to guide the 
Church and enable Christians “in each new 
generation to face fresh problems as they 
arise.” If all this be admitted, to what extent, 
then, is the ethic of the New Testament ab- 
solute and authoritative? Why, for instance, 
should the author insist on the basis of Mark 
10:2-12 that marriage should be indissoluble, 
regardless of time or circumstance? 

To be sure, there is some profit to be gained 
through reading the author’s discussion of 
specific ethical teachings in the New Testa- 
ment—his contention that the teaching of Jesus 
is not an interim ethic is a case in point, but of 
necessity much of his presentation is colored if 
not controlled by the presuppositions noted 
above. 

MartTIN RIst 

The Iliff School of Theology 


The Christ of the Cross. By RICHARD MorGan. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1950. 285 


pages. $3.50. 


This book is a crystallization of thirty years 


of preaching the gospel. It is a summons to ac- 
cept and daringly to apply the teachings of 
Jesus so that a universal mind will develop in 
all his followers, even at the risk of a cross. 
Seven chapters cover the career of Jesus from 
his temple trip at twelve through temptations 
and Jerusalem days to the post-resurrection 
period when apostles dared to follow him. Two 
more chapters deal with the plight of the 
church today and ask if we dare follow Jesus. 

Many insights into the mind of Christ, many 
influential interpretations of Scripture and an 
urgent need to apply them in our social life 
mark these chapters. The ideas are often ex- 
pressed so well that one moves from author’s 
words to Scriptures without undue jar. But 
there are some unusual stresses. (1) The 
Devil has a heyday. He even has father and 
mother. He reigns over this world and through- 
out this book though God is in remote control. 
(2) He has so deceived the followers of Jesus 
that the Church today parallels God’s people 
in Jerusalem who killed Jesus. The Church 
only gives lip service to Jesus’ revolutionary 


teachings and does away with those who take 
them seriously though there is a fivefold pat- 
tern (p. 203) which provides power by the 
Holy Spirit. But God’s religious leaders have 
crucified the teachings of Jesus and the shadow 
of this cross is over our civilization. (3) As 
loyalty to God once shifted men from Old 
Testament to New Testament religion so the 
Church today must shift from belief in Jesus 
to belief in putting the teachings of Jesus into 
operation (pp. 210, 258). This exclusive em- 
phasis falls strangely upon ears accustomed to 
hear “Follow me,” “Come unto me,” “TI will 
give you rest.” 

A final word of commendation goes to a book 
with excellent paper, printing, binding and 
index. 

DwicHT MARION BECK 

Syracuse University 


Biography 


Charles Freer Andrews. A Narrative. By 
BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI and MArRjoRIE 
SYKES. With a Foreword by M. K. GANDzI. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 334 
pages. $3.75. 


We are not told what the division of labor 
was between the co-authors of this book, the 
Englishwoman, Marjorie Sykes, and her In- 
dian collaborator, Benarsidas Chaturvedi. In 
the Acknowledgments we are informed Mar- 
jorie Sykes held an “‘Andrews Memorial Chair” 
at Santiniketan during the eighteen month 
period when this book was being written. Pre- 
sumably Miss Sykes undertook the rather ex- 
tensive investigation made in England con- 
cerning Andrews’ English background and 
training. Mr. Chaturvedi is described (on p. 
150) as one of two “young and enthusiastic 
assistants” of Andrews, dating apparently from 
1920. It was Benarsidas Chaturvedi to whom 
Andrews dictated reminiscences of his life 
which furnished the basis of a Hindu biography, 
Andrews the Friend of India, published in 1921. 
Whatever the division of laborer, admirers of 
Andrews may be grateful for this informative 
and well-written biography. 
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“God’s own fool,” is the way one English- 
man, Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for 
India, described C. F. Andrews on one oc- 
casion, but the biographers defend Andrews 
with this qualification: “‘fool’ Andrews was 
not, except perhaps in the same sense as those 
shrewd and outspoken ‘fools’ in Shakespeare’s 
plays” (p. 175). 

Outspoken, Andrews surely was, and highly 
intelligent. He was outspoken first on behalf of 
India. Indeed, his biographers infer that his 
was the first voice raised for the independence 
of India. In a letter dated December 20, 1912 
he is quoted as having written: “My thoughts 
turn more and more to an India that should 
be really independent,” in commenting upon 
which the biographers ask: “Independent 
India. Was Andrews the first man in the cen- 
tury to make the claim?” 

His outspokenness was not confined to India, 
however. It followed Indians to So. Africa, 
where incidentally, Andrews first met Gandhi 
and brought down upon his head the criticism 
of European residents in that land because he 
stooped and touched Gandhi’s feet upon that 
first meeting. His further travels, nearly all of 
them occasioned by championship of racial jus- 
tice, led him to the Fiji islands where as in So. 
Africa, there were indentured Indians; again, 
more than once to So. Africa and eventually 
to East Africa, to America, to New Zealand 
and Australia, not to mention numerous jour- 
neys between India and Great Britain. Indeed, 
Andrews may be said to have engaged in 
apostolic labors rivalling those of Paul. 

For one who has thought of Andrews mainly 
as an English friend of Tagore and Gandhi, 
this book has shown Andrews in a more im- 
pressive light. He was a great Christian cham- 
pion of India, her rights, and her promise. 
The account given here of his friendships with 
Tagore especially, and with Gandhi and many 
other outstanding spokesmen for India, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

Nor should the literary labors of Andrews be 
overlooked. In the Appendix we find a list of 
25 books by Andrews (with two exceptions 
which are symposia to which Andrews con- 
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tributed a chapter) and six books edited by 
Andrews (two from the hand of Tagore and 
three of them about Gandhi), not to mention 
innumerable speeches, articles and pamphlets. 
E. PuRINTON 
Boston University 


Archaeology 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament. Edited by James B. PRITCHARD. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 
xxi + 526 pages. $15.00. 


The appearance of this volume can only be 
hailed with the greatest enthusiasm and grati- 
tude. Projected more than four years ago and 
worked on throughout this period by a dozen 
scholars, the book has been given handsome 
form by Princeton University Press. 

The nearest comparable work hitherto avail- 
able was Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testa- 
ment, edited by Hugo Gressmann and pub- 
lished in a second enlarged edition in 1926 
(with an accompanying volume of Bilder the 
second edition of which appeared in 1927). 
Since that date numerous texts have come to 
light and progress has been made in the study 
of texts already known. For examples of the 
new texts which have become available it may 
be noted that in the volume of Gressmann the 
oldest law code to appear was that of Ham- 
murabi; in the present volume the Code of 
Lipit-Ishtar and the Laws of Eshnunna both 
precede the Hammurabi Code. Again, for ex- 
ample, not only were the Lachish Ostraca dis- 
covered since Altorientalische Texte appeared, 
but recent translations of them by Albright 
otherwise found in the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research are here made 
conveniently available. 

The scholars who have collaborated with 
Pritchard in the work are Albright, Ginsberg, 
Goetze, Kramer, Meek, Oppenheim, Pfeiffer, 
Sachs, Speiser, Stephens and Wilson, most emi- 
nent in their fields. 

Texts were selected for inclusion on the 
basis of relationship to the Old Testament, 
but a broad interpretation was given to this 
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REVISED Essentials of 
= BIBLE HISTORY 


By Elmer W. K. Mould 


The Late Alexander Cameron MacKenzie Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature, Elmira College 
nderstandingly presented for the student of Bible history, 
this edition has been brought completely up to date 
in the light of recent findings in archaeology, and textual 
criticism and interpretation. With the same scholarship 
that characterized the earlier editions, Dr. Mould relates 
the events of the history that underlies the compelling 
story of the Bible, discussing this history from the religious, ethical, and liter- 
ary points of view. Every book of the Bible, including the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha is separately treated, and an account of the domestic life 
and manners of the peoples leads to a fuller understanding of the forces that 
motivated the men of that far-off time. Citation of passages by chapter and 
verse serves to direct the student’s Bible reading, and a full complement of 
color maps illustrates geographical facts and factors. 720 pages; 23 illustra- 
tions; 12 color maps. $4.50 


To Keep Students Abreast of Work 


Bible Tests 


Also by Elmer W. K. Mould 


82 TESTS, formulated by the author over twenty-four years in his classes, 
designed to be used with Essentials of Bible History. Tests can be self-ad- 
ministered by members of the class, and the work sheets are printed in large 
size, providing adequate space for writing in the answers. Each test page 
may be detached from the book for purposes of checking answers, either by 
other students or by the instructor. The appendix contains projects and 
topics for investigation, class reports, or short papers. 204 pages. $1.50 


The RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 tast 26th street, New York 10, W. Y. 
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criterion. It was attempted not only to include 
the passages which constitute actual parallels 
or illustrations for the Old Testament, but also 
the texts which “give representative types of 
literary expression from each of the linguistic 
and cultural areas of the ancient Near East.” 
Brief introductions are provided for the texts, 
with references to other published translations 
and discussions, and there are explana- 
tory notes as well. 

A question may be raised as to the wisdom 
of the principle adopted for the organization 
of the material. In Gressmann’s volume the 
texts were grouped according to cultural areas, 
Egyptian, Babylonian-Assyrian, North-Semi- 
tic, and South-Arabian; within these areas 
there were subgroupings according to literary 
types. In the present book the primary ar- 
rangement is according to literary types. First 
we find “Myths, Epics, and Legends,” and 
under this heading come Egyptian, Sumerian, 
Akkadian, Hittite, and Ugaritic examples in 
succession. After that we go on to “Legal 
Texts” from the various lands, and so on. For 


historical study this is inconvenient. The diff- 
culty is recognized and to a degree overcome 
by the provision of a second table of contents 
in which the texts are listed according to lan- 


guages. 

The indispensable importance of such ma- 
terials for the study of the Old Testament does 
not now have to be emphasized. To have this 
large and up-to-date body of texts available in 
excellent translations is to have an invaluable 
help in all such study. Because of the broad 
basis on which the texts were selected, the 
work is relevant to the entire history of the 
ancient Near East. 

Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


Ancient Hebrew Arts. By A. REIFENBERG. New 
York: Schocken Books Inc., 1950. 172 pages. 
Over 200 illustrations. $5.00. 


This book contains pictures of over 200 ob- 
jects of ancient Hebrew art, together with 
brief explanatory statements concerning them. 
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The exhibits run from photographs of 
buildings, probably of Solomon’s time, at 
Ezion-geber and Megiddo, to the manuscripts 
recently discovered in the Dead Sea cave. In 
addition to architectural structures and manu- 
scripts, bronzes, ivories, seals, pottery, ostraca, 
coins, mosaics, frescoes, carvings on stone and 
bone, lamps, amulets, and examples of gold 
glass are shown. Most of the materials are 
from Palestine, but some are from other re- 
gions, especially the catacombs at Rome and 
the synagogue at Dura-Europos. Discoverers 
and present locations of objects are noted, and 
dates given in accordance with the best pre- 
sent opinion. For the Dead Sea manuscripts a 
date in the first and second centuries before 
the Christian Era is accepted as probable. 
There is an unusual photograph of the great 
rock fortress of Masada where the Jews made 
their last stand against the Romans; and an 
unusually fine double-spread photograph of 
the relief of the temple treasures in the Arch 
of Titus at Rome. Included also is the famous 
ossuary with the inscription, “Jesus son of 
Joseph.” A number of the smaller objects are 
in the author’s own collections and presumably 
have not been otherwise published. Already 
known for his work on Ancient Hebrew Coins, 
as well as for participation in excavation of 
the synagogue at Eshtemoa, the author is a 
professor in the Hebrew University at Jeru- 
salem. 

In the introductory sketch of Palestinian 
history which is provided at the beginning of 
the book the description of the Natufian cul- 
ture and the Neolithic following, seems not 
quite clear. The Natufian culture belonged of 
course to the Mesolithic age, which was fol- 
lowed by the Neolithic age. There is a dis- 
crepancy in spelling, most of the sites on the 
map of locations of archaeological interest 
having fell, but one, Tel en-Nasbeh. 

Although the discussions accompanying the 
illustrated materials are brief, the author has 
time to make convincing suggestions that syna- 
gogue architecture provided the link between 
pagan basilicas and Christian churches, and 
that the story element in Christian frescoes 
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derived from Jewish representations such as 
have now been discovered at Dura-Europos. 
This is a convenient, valuable and beautiful 
volume. 
Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


Excavations at Nessana, Volume 2, Literary 
Papyri. By Lionat Casson and Ernest L. 
Hetticu. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. xiv + 175 pages. 8 plates. 
$7.50. 


Nessana is the ancient name of a site in the 
Negeb of southern Palestine, where the small 
settlement of ‘Auja-el-Hafir now exists. Excava- 
tions were conducted here in 1936 and 1937 by 
the Colt Archaeological Expedition, directed 
by H. Dunscombe Colt, and under the aus- 
pices of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, of which the director was then 
John W. Crowfoot. 

Nessana served as a stopping point on the 
caravan route from ‘Aqabah to Gaza, and was 
fortified as early as the second century B.C. 
It continued its existence not only in Naba- 
taean but also in Roman and Byzantine times, 
flourishing particularly in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. 

The results of the excavations are to be pub- 
lished in three volumes, of which this, num- 
bered the second, is the first to appear. Volume 
one is to report the actual excavations and 
describe architectural and other remains; vol- 
ume three will publish the non-literary papyri; 
while the present volume contains the literary 
papyri. 

Due presumably to climatic conditions, ex- 
tremely little papyri has been recovered in 
Palestine; the present find is therefore specially 
welcome. Buried in the collapse of a room an- 
nexed to a small church, and located at the 
top of a hill where such rain as fell ran off 
rapidly, these papyri have survived. 

Readers of this Journal will be most inter- 
ested in portions of three codex manuscripts 
of the New Testament. Number P®*, P®, and 
P® in the Gregory-Dobschiitz listing, these 
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PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 


Its Theory and Practice 


by CARROLL A. WISE 


“A book on pastoral counseling by Carroll A. Wise is a 
welcome event for pastors and counselors. The greatest 
value of Dr. Wise’s contribution is that it is written by 
a man who is actually counseling. It bears the stamp of 
practical experience. The pastor who reads this book 
thoughtfully will be better equipped for this growingly 
important field of Christian service in a time of strain and 
SuTHERLAND BoNNELL $2.75 


GOD MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


by EDWIN MCNEILL POTEAT 


“Dr. Poteat has undertaken the task of clarifying our 
fundamental concepts about the meaning of existence. 
Its thesis is that our thinking about God makes the 
difference in all our thought about nature, man, the fam- 
ily, society, history, immortality and every other matter 
with which our minds are concerned... . .He considers 
the time-worn conflict between science and religion as 
outmoded by showing that science no less than religion 
rests upon CLayton Morrison $3.00 


A HISTORY OF 
THE CURE OF SOULS 


by JOHN T. MCNEILL 
Coming in May 
“The book is very much needed for several reasons. One 
is that the present still-rising interest in pastoral care 
greatly needs a history, and has had nothing until this 
point which could be placed before the ordinary theologi- 
cal student. We need a kind of historical perspective 
which nothing previous to this book has —_ . This 
is a magnificent ook, one of the greatest works of helpful 
scholarship I have ever read.’"—Szwarp Hittngr $5.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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contain respectively fragments of John, 40 con- 
secutives pages of John, and fragments of the 
Pauline letters. All three are dated by the 
editors at the end of the seventh century or 
the beginning of the eighth. In the extensive 
section from the Fourth Gospel, where de- 
tailed comparison has already been made, it is 
noteworthy that the text is, on the authority 
of Kirsopp Lake and Sir Frederic Kenyon, al- 
most identical with that of Codex Sinaiticus 
amd Codex Vaticanus. 

Other manuscripts of special interest include 
a quite pure text of the old popular form of 
the legend of St. George; a relatively full 
version of the famous correspondence between 
Abgar and Christ; and a copy of the Twelve 
Chapters on Faith traditionally but probably 
incorrectly ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

Thus new textual materials of importance 
for the New Testament and early Christianity 
have become available from an unexpected 
quarter. 

The publication is splendidly done, and the 
editors pay tribute to the versatility and in- 


genuity of the Princeton University Press in 
solving the printing problems involved. 
Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


Semitic Studies 


The Notion of the Desert in Sumero-Accadian 
and West Semitic Religions. By ALFRED Hat- 
DAR. Uppsala, 1950. 70 pages. 4 kr. 


Works from the Scandinavian school con- 
tinue to pour forth and those northern scholars 
seem to be possessed of unflagging zeal. And 
the zeal is not always according to knowledge. 
Their critical work has caused a flutter in the 
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critical dovecotes and a strange uplifting of 
eyebrows. This school has found considerable 
favor with English scholars but strangely 
enough American scholars view it slightly ask- 
ance. Not a few valuable contributions have 
come from this source but others have dis- 
played an undue venturesomeness that seems 
at times to substitute imagination for scientific 
critical method. 

Haldar has already given us his Studies in 
the Book of Nahum and his Associations of Cult 
Prophets, and now we have this present little 
volume. It is in some ways a development 
from his Nahum Studies. His thesis in the 
present instance is that there is a parallelism 
between the notion of the ‘desert’ and that of 
the Nether World, and that this parallelism 
can be observed in texts of Sumero-Accadian, 
Ugaritic, and Hebrew origin. These texts are 
of a ritual kind and are all connected with the 
cult of fertility gods. The cult, to these writers, 
is the only thing: nothing else matters. 

The present reviewer does not claim expert 
knowledge of Sumerian mythology but he notes 
that the author reaches his hazardous con- 
clusion by the route “we may assume,” “it 
may be inferred,” “in a certain degree;” such 
phrases appear on every other page. The au- 
thor seems to be guided rather by a certain 
wishful thinking than by sound principles of 
interpretation. 

The preface informs that this work has been 
in press since 1947, and that in some parts a 
revision had to be made, pages added, and 
chapter II re-written. Also in Ch. III altera- 
tions were made and the Conclusion re-written. 
But the last word is not yet spoken. 

JoHN PATERSON 

Drew Seminary 
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The Apocrypha 


The First Book of Maccabees. Edited by SOLOMON 
ZEITLIN, with an English translation by SMNEY 
TreDESCHE. New York: Harper (for Dropsie Col- 
lege), 1950. xvi + 291 pages. $4.00. 


The appearance of this volume marks the first- 
fruits of a long-term scholarly research and publica- 
tion project sponsored by Dropsie College. The aim 
is to present a complete scientific edition of the Apoc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
including in each volume the earliest available text, an 
English translation, and an introduction and commen- 
tary with critical notes. 

In this initial volume, the Greek text is the Rahlfs 
edition, the English translation is by Dr. Sidney 
Tedesche, and the introduction and commentary are 
by Dr. Solomon Zeitlin, who is editor-in-chief of the 
whole series. With its high standards of scholarly ac- 
curacy and care, its eminent readableness and the 
thoroughness of its coverage of historical, chronological, 
linguistic problems, the present work gives promise of 
a superlatively high achievement for the series. 

Dr. Zeitlin’s introduction, commentary and three 
appendices cover adequately all necessary data con- 
cerning historical backgrounds, date, authorship, lan- 
guage, text, etc. The principal facts he establishes 
are: the book is a compilation of two parts; chs. 1-13 
were written by a Palestinian (“a staunch supporter of 
the strict Judaism promulgated by Ezra”) in the reign 
of John Hyrcanus, ca. 136-5 B.C.; chs. 14-16 “do not 
belong to this book, but were written later, perhaps as 
part of another book;’’ written originally in Hebrew; 
original title was “Book of the Hasmoneans;” there is 
no convincing evidence of either Sadducean or Phar- 
isaic adherence of the author of 1-13; most of the of- 
ficial documents contained in the book are authentic. 
To the reviewer, a bit of confusion exists as to the rela- 
tive primary and secondary importance in I Maccabees 
of the two struggles (p. 19), the religious and the polit- 
ical, i.e. Judaism versus Hellenism (or is it the struggle 
between Hasmoneans and anti-Hasmoneans?) and Jews 
versus Syrians. The paragraph appears slightly am- 
biguous. 

The translation by Dr. Tedesche is smooth and 
clear, an excellent example of conveying the sense 
and meaning of the original without being literal, cir- 
cumlocutory or stilted. Some quite modern words and 
expressions are introduced; e.g. “refugees of misfor- 
tune” (2:43); “Don’t let me see them” (7:3); “Simon 
and his men sortied from the city” (9:67); “he... met 
up (sic) with them” (12:25); “briefing his Friends and 
troops to obey him” (12:43); “He built a ‘city-taker’ 


siege engine” (13:43); “commander of the littoral” 
(16:38). Occasional omissions of English equivalents 
for Greek connectives make sentences rather choppy 
(cf. 11:44-50, and see 11:22-25 where kai is given vari- 
ous appropriate English renderings to indicate temporal! 
and circumstantial series). One instance of translation 
of the same Greek phrase in two ways is noted, once in 
archaic English (3:1 “Judah... arose in his stead”) 
and next time in modern English (9:31 “Jonathan... 
took over in j lace of ... Judah”). In 10:57-58, who 
gave whom whose daughter? It is ambiguous as it now 
stands. But these trifling criticisms imply no impugning 
of an excellent translation which will remain a stand- 
ard for this book for a long time. 

Dropsie College has auspiciously launched a very 
valuable and much needed project which is bound to 
prove of great worth to biblical students of all faiths, 
both lay and professional, for years to come. 

Joun W. FLicHT 

Haverford College 


Linguistics 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By R. Larrp Harris. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1950, 81 pages. 


This streamlined manual, used by Professor Harris 
in teaching elementary Biblical Hebrew in Faith 
Theological Seminary, is the outgrowth of ten years of 
teaching. It contains twenty lessons (Sellers and 
Voigt’s comparable book has forty); and the text is 
printed by the photo-offset process from pages made up 
on a Varitype machine. 

The work has considerable to commend it: its com- 
pactness refutes notions that Hebrew comes only in 
encyclopedia-sized volumes, and that it is correspond- 
ingly difficult. Emphasis is placed, particularly in 
handling the verb, on observation of basic forms and 
methods of adding to them, rather than on rote learn- 
ing. 

One finds certain drawbacks, however, none of which 
is insuperable. When the reviewer in his classes has 
used a similar cut-to-the-bone text, he has come back 
to McFadyen-Davidson, to save constant reference 
back and forth. Also, Professor Harris reverses the 
persons of the verb to make it correspond to English; 
one finds it hard to agree that it seems “easier to turn 
the paradigm around than to reverse every student” 
(Foreword). Then the Appendix (intentionally) omits 
about half of the types of weak verbs, and does not 
have labels for those which are included. The beginning 
student needs them all in one manual. It would also 
seem to be better either to use kathabh or gatal in both 
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Appendix and text. Shouldn’t Kéhler’s lexicon, now 
appearing, be mentioned on page 39? For logical 
reasons, too, one wishes that in a table of verb stems 
the Hithpa‘el might follow the Pu‘al, not the Hoph'al. 
Again, can American students really pronounce the 
‘ayin, even “with vocal chords buzzing”’ (page 5)? 

Three more minor points are mentioned at the risk of 
appearing unappreciative: accents should be mentioned 
when the verb conjugation comes up; the print of the 
book is of necessity blurred at times; and the reviewer 
wishes to add a favorite slogan of his: “Every book that 
is worth writing is worth indexing.” 

Yet one is glad for the streamlined manuals, especi- 
ally for use in a course like that with which the writer 
of this article is experimenting this year—a five-hour-a- 
week, through-the-year study in which a small group 
of students alternates between units of study of Old 
Testament history and religion, and of work on the 
elements of the Hebrew language. 

Joun H. ScamMon 

Andover-Newton Theological School 


Old Testament 


Isaaks Opferung christlich gedeutet. von Davip LERCH. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1950. 
xvii + 290 pages. D. M. 25, 60. 


This volume is No. 12 in the Beitrage zur his- 
torischen Theologie and is worthy of its place in this 
series. The dedication to Emil Brunner reveals suffi- 
ciently the type of Christian interpretation. The author 
is very frank with his readers and tells how he first 
intended to deal with Calvin’s teaching on prayer but 
found himself so intrigued with this incident of the 
sacrifice of Isaac that it became his main subject. 

This Sacrifice of Isaac, or ‘Agedath Yichag has given 
rise to a voluminous literature from both Jews and 
Gentiles all through the centuries. This literature the 
author has carefully examined and from the days of 
Philo and Josephus down to the present time we are 
afforded a view of a) the church’s exegetical and 
hermeneutical methods through successive ages and b) 
we are given an insight into the theological interests of 
Christian scholars. This could be achieved by tracing 
the line of literary development or it could be done by 
clarifying and illustrating the theological relationships 
evident among the various and manifold interpreters. 
The author employs both methods though his main 
interest is in the latter one. He has little interest in the 
“event” itself but is much concerned to make clear the 
meaning of the event for faith. Regarded as a part of 
the self-revelatory activity of God the incident of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac offers a fuller understanding of Heils- 
geschichte (history of redemption). 

A full survey of the literature is here and special 
praise is rightly accorded to Origen. The changes in 
emphasis and hermeneutical method through the cen- 
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turies are carefully noted and evaluated and the author 
comes to the conclusion that this passage awaits today 
a satisfying interpretation that will be both theologi- 
cally and historically oriented. In this way God will 
again show himself as he has “in divers manners” 
under both the Old Covenant and the New. 
Joun PATERSON 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Buddhism 


Essays in Zen Buddhism. By DatsetTz TEITARO SuzvkKI. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 374 pages. 
$3.75. 


This is the first American edition of Dr. Suzuki’s 
Essays on Zen Buddhism. This volume contains eight 
essays: 1. Introduction 2. Zen as Chinese Interpretation 
of the Doctrine of Enlightenment 3. Enlightenment 
and Ignorance 4. History of Zen Buddhism 5. On Satori 
6. Practical Methods of Zen Instruction 7. The Medita- 
tion Hall. 8. The Ten Cow-herding Pictures. 

The Essays have been out of print for many years. 
Now the first part of it is printed in this volume. It is 
hoped that the rest of it will be published in the near 
future. It is essential to read the Essays to understand 
Zen Buddhism. The beginner on the subject of Zen 
may read first the author’s /ntroduction to Zen Buddhism 
(reviewed in this Journal, January, 1950, p. 80) before 
reading this volume. 

K. W. 

Boston University 


Biography 


St. Francis of Assisi. The Legends and Lauds. Edited, 
selected, and annotated by Orro Karrer. Trans- 
lated by N. WypEnNBRuUcK. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1948. 302 pages. $3.00. 


One cannot come away from this annotated anthol- 
ogy of the legends concerning St. Francis without a new 
sense of what God can do with the life of a person com- 
pletely dedicated to Him. Allow for the personal equa- 
tion; take a liberal discount for the confusion of fact 
and interpretation among men who saw God through 
the image of St. Francis. Still, the impact of the man 
whose religion in the last analysis was a song of praise, 
dedication, and thanksgiving, comes out all the more 
forcefully as one notes the differences in emphasis and 
perspective which come in the writings attributed to 
Giovanni di Ceprano, Thomas of Celano, St. Bovaven- 
tura, and Brother Leo and his Companions. We are 
indebted to Otto Karrer for informative prefaces and 
notes, and to the publishers for making these inspiring 
legends and lauds available. 

Peter A. BERTOCCI 

Boston University 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Gandhi’s Letters to a Disciple. With an Introduction by 
Joun Haynes Hotmes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. 234 pages. $2.50. 


As Louis Fischer points out in his recent biography, 
Mahatma Gandhi had two families, one including his 
wife and his sons, the other an adopted family of secre- 
taries, disciples, devotees, and hangers-on. Madeleine 
Slade, daughter of a British admiral, popular in English 
society, renounced her English heritage to become a 
member of Gandhi’s adopted family. It has a romantic 
sound and yet, as John Haynes Holmes points out in 
his introduction, it was much more than a merely emo- 
tional experience on the part of this admiral’s daughter. 
For a full year she set herself to the task of preparing 
herself, mentally and physically, in order that when 
she went to India, she might prove herself useful to 
Gandhi. That her service to Gandhi and to India was 
of an enduring nature is evidenced by the fact that the 
preface, signed “Mira,” was written November 7, 
1948, the twenty-third anniversary of the day when 
this English disciple first came into Gandhi’s presence. 

John Haynes Holmes is reminded by the Gandhi- 
Mira episode of “Jesus’ relations with the high-minded 
and heroic women who clustered about him in his an- 
cient ministry in Palestine.” 

The 351 letters reveal the personal side of Gandhi’s 
life with his immediate followers in a most vivid and 
intimate manner. The subject matter ranges from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. Through all the letters 
breathes Gandhi’s unwavering trust in God and obedi- 
ence to his will. 

Cart E. 

Boston University 


Kahlil Gibran: A Biography. By Nary. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. xviii + 
267 pages. $3.75. 


Most literate people are familiar with some of 
Kahlil Gibran’s work. They know especially “The 
Prophet” (1923) and “Jesus the Son of Man” (1928). 
Not too much has been known about the man, except 
through the eyes of some of his devotees. He became 
the center of an almost mystical fellowship of admir- 
ers. 

This biographical study is written by a friend and 
countryman from Lebanon. It is not so much objective 
biographical statement as a kind of poetic interpretation 
of the outward facts and inward searchings in Gibran’s 
life. One might call it the tribute of a soul-friend. 

At times the book rises to rhapsodic heights. The 
author tends to use a prose style akin to poetry—the 
quality in his writing evidently being derivative in part 
from that of his friend. There are instances in the book 
of over-writing, a too emotional statement which an- 
noys rather than attracts the reader. 


Born to a poor Lebanese family, Gibran migrated to 
America with his mother, brother and sisters. Hoping 
for a new chance in the new world, they found them- 
selves living in Chinatown, Boston, faced with a climb 
up hills higher than they had ever dreamed in their 
romancing about the good things of America. Within 
a few years Gibran was bereaved of his mother, brother 
and a sister, all of whom died from tuberculosis. 

Through the interest of some individuals who spotted 
his talent at both drawing and writing, Gibran began 
to get firmly established in the artistic and literary 
circles of Boston and later Greenwich Village. It was 
inevitable that he should find his way to New York, 
where one of his personality and interests would find 
congenial comrades. 

Gibran’s amours and passions are amply described 
in this study. There is a delineation of his spiritual pil- 
grimage. The influence of Nietzsche on Gibran is ex- 
plored. He emerges as a figure still somewhat sur- 
rounded by the smoke of incense. Was he a true mystic? 
Certainly not in the manner of the ascetic Christian 
tradition. His was essentially, one feels, a mystical 
artistry, which is aesthetic rather than ethical at its 
core. Still, in Naimy’s words, there came from his pen 
“words that ring with melody,” and from his hand, 
‘ines that are ladders between the animal in the human 
heart and the God enthroned within that heart.” 

KENDIG. BRUEBAKER CULLY 
First Congregational Church, 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Letters to M. y Son. By DacoBErT D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. 92 pages. $2.75. 


This little volume is a lyrical outburst of humane 
wisdom, couched in the form of brief letters from a 
father to his son. It is a kind of extra-curricular writing 
activity by one who has edited such books as “The 
Hebrew Impact on Western Civilization” and edited 
such volumes as the “Dictionary of Philosophy.” 

Some of the letters rise to a kind of literary beauty. 
Others approach the banal. There is a distilled prover- 
bial wisdom here, however, aptly stated. For example, 
discussing two kinds of human beings, the conscientious 
and the unprincipled, he writes: “The man who stops 
his car as he drives by a wounded creature and the man 
who would run—even had he hit one—these two per- 
sonify the only real good and evil in personal character. 
The hiker who drops a burning match as he leaves a 
forest; the selfish friend who denies assistance to his 
fallen comrade; the son who turns from his needy 
mother ...the peace-hog who scuttles for his ivory 
tower when the enemy sets out upon his sinister raids— 
these are the men without conscience.” 

Dr. Runes writes from the standpoint of a Jew who 
has seen even in our day the attacks against people of 
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his faith. He wants his son to be prepared for the kind 
of treatment the world may give him and his comrades. 
Sometimes he writes bitterly. He condemns the Chris- 
tians who preach the good life in their churches and per- 
petutate second-class citizenry in their communities. 
Such writing is good for the pricking of Christian con- 
sciences. On the other hand, occasionally he makes a 
too sweeping generalization, as when he alleges that 
“historically speaking, all that the Christians and their 
neighbors have done for the past two thousand years 
is persecute the Jews and destroy them.” One hopes that 
here and there some Christians have practiced as well 
as preached what he calls “this fantastic love religion.” 

On the other hand, the writer possesses a commend- 
able social passion, as when he urges a new and humane 
treatment of criminal offenders, and bids his son adhere 
to a high ethic of brotherliness toward all mankind. 

The serious note is relieved now and then by a flash 
of humor, as when he says, “Today the Bible means 
little in our country, or in any other country, for that 
matter. When people speak of “The Book” today, they 
probably mean Forever Amber.” 

KEnDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
First Congregational Church 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Psychology 


Pastoral Psychology. By GovuLooze, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Baker Book House, 1950, 266 pages. 
$3.50. 


The author, for many years in the active ministry of 
the Reformed Church and now professor of historical 
theology at the Western Theological Seminary, ad- 
dresses his colleagues in the Parish ministry. His sug- 
gestions concerning the treatment of parish problems 
are bibliocentric and in terms of Calvinistic theology. 

The author is uniquely qualified to write this type 
of book because of his dedication, pastoral experience 
and particularly because he is an ex-cancer patient 
whose days, his physician said, were numbered. During 
his illness he conducted a research project, sending a 
questionnaire to more than three thousand individuals 
who had been recommended by ministers as afflicted 
people. One thousand nine people responded by describ- 
ing their experience of suffering, the lessons they 
learned from it and the Bible passages, hymns and 
poems which helped them most effectively. The re- 
sults should be in the hands of every minister. The 
organization and interpretation of the responses are in 
terms of the author’s philosophical frame of reference. 

Davi D. ErtzEn 

University of Southern California 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Origin of History as Metaphysic. By Marjorie L. 
Burke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
60 pages. $2.75. 


This book will, no doubt, divide readers sharply 
into two classes. Those to whose condition metaphysics 
speaks may well find it “rich” in content, while those 
who share Wittgenstein’s opinion that one must be 
silent about that which is unutterable will likely con- 
sider it unintelligible. And both classes of readers will 
need to have the feel for Hegelian language, else it will 
not be read at all. 

“History,” we are told at the outset, “as the concept 
of absolute purposefulness, has been resurrected as a 
new metaphysic of vicarious human experience wherein 
man, as microcosm, comprehends all History, and His- 
tory, as macrocosm, comprehends all man.” And, “The 
process of release from limits, whether applied generally 
to mankind, as a quasi-science of phantasmagoria, or 
conceived as a mystic confessional which, while it 
admits few into its secrets, imposes a universal obliga- 
tion, is the central problem of History.” 

The development of the essay then attempts “the 
process of release from limits:” the ego must possess 
community with the totality of phenomena; the whole 
must be identical with the parts and the parts must have 
equality with the whole, each being infinite; the self 
must become selfless, the class; sympathy is not dis- 
tinguishable from, but rather a mode of cognition; and 
a cognition is true “to the extent to which it includes 
its conditions, its history,” the whole. 

This book will speak, then, to those who can ap- 
preciate the fusion of usual boundaries, the transcend- 
ence of usual limits, in favor of the whole. Those who 
prefer to preserve usual distinctions, in the interest of 
clarity and meaningfulness, between ego and phenom- 
ena, whole and part, self and class, etc., along with those 
who regard knowledge as involving discovery rather 
than creation through analogical construction, will 
prefer other books. 

LINDE AHRENS 

Ohio University 


The Story of Religion in America, Revised and En- 
larged. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 492 pages. $3.75. 


The Story of Religion in America has long enjoyed a 
good reputation and wide use. This well-known book 
has been revised and enlarged by the author. Through- 
out the book necessary revisions have been made and 
a new chapter entitled, “Through a Decade of Storm 
to the Mid-Century,” has been added. The bibliog- 
raphy has been brought up to date. 

K. W. Km 

Boston University 
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The Assoctation 


REPORT OF THE N.A.B.I. SECRETARY (1950) 


The forty-first annual business meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Biblical Instructors was called to 
order by President Virginia Corwin at 9 a.m. on Satur- 
day, December 30, 1950 in the social room of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

Professor Corwin began the meeting by congratu- 
lating the members present for arriving so promptly 
despite the fact that the business meeting was scheduled 
at the end of the sessions of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis and despite the inclement 
weather which gave to the morning an unusual bleak- 
ness. This introductory statement was followed by an 
approval of the minutes of last year’s business meeting 
as published in the Journal of April, 1950. 

The president then stated that she felt two words 
of special recognition were in order. First, she felt 
Professor Daniel should be recognized for his leader- 
ship in establishing the Southwestern section of NABI 
and that a word of welcome was in order to the section 
itself from this, the parent organization. Secondly, the 
president felt that a word of appreciation was in order 
for the excellent and loyal work of our former treasurer, 
Professor Norris, who had found it necessary to re- 
linquish his duties when he became dean at DePauw 
University. Following this work of appreciation by the 
president concerning the work of Professor Norris, it 
was moved and seconded that a letter be sent to him 
by the Secretary expressing the sentiments of the as- 
sociation. 

After this recognition of the service of Professor 
Norris, Professor Martin, who so ably took over the 
duties of the treasurer when Mr. Norris resigned, was 
called upon to make the treasurer’s report. Professor 
Martin reported the receipts and expenditures of the 
year and to the gratification of the association stated 
that the former was greater than the latter. Receipts 
amounted to $4507.29 as against $4098.42 for expenses. 
Following the report of the treasurer, the auditing 
committee of Professors Beck and Wolfe declared that 
they had examined the books of the treasurer and 
found them to be correct. The auditor’s report was 
then duly accepted by the Association as was the 
treasurer’s report. 

The next item of business was logically the budget 
for the coming year. This was presented by Professor 
Martin and amounted to $4110.00. It was approved 
without debate. Professor Martin then read the names 
of those nominated for membership in the association 
and they were duly elected. In the course of his re- 
marks, Professor Martin informed us that there were 


132 new members this year making a total membership 
for NABI of 885. 

President Corwin at this time called for the report 
of the nominating committee. Due to the absence of 
Professor Williams, its chairman, the report was made 
by Professor McCasland who placed the following in- 
dividuals in nomination for the offices of the Associa- 
tion: 


President: Professor Mary Frances Thelen, Randolph Macon 
Woman's College 
Vice-President: Professor Charles S. Braden, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 
Secretary: Professor F. Heisse Johnson, Drew University 
Treasurer: Professor Ira J. Martin, Berea College 
Associate-in-Council 1951-1953: Professor J. Allen Easley, Wake 
Forest College 


There being no other nominations it was voted that 
the nominations be closed and that the secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for those persons nominated. 

Professor Purinton was called upon to make his re- 
port as editor of the Journal. In making his report he 
gave heartfelt appreciation to Professor Mould for his 
work as proof reader and to others who had made the 
Journal possible. He also explained to the association 
the basic reason for there being an increase in the 
budget of the NABI this coming year, namely, a ten 
percent increase in printing costs. At the conclusion 
of the report, President Corwin expressed the indebted- 
ness of the whole association to Professor Purinton for 
his unselfish and untiring work on behalf of the 
Journal. 

Professor Ira Martin next gave his report as the 
retiring placement secretary. The report showed an 
encouraging increase in the number of schools making 
use of our placement service and the hope was expressed 
that in the future the placement work might be even 
more effective. The president then thanked Professor 
Martin for his loyal services in this important aspect 
of the work of the association and announced that 
Professor Bernhard Anderson would serve as the new 
placement secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Curriculum was 
the next item of business. Professor Rachel King made 
this report for the committee presenting to the asso- 
ciation the new syllabus for the teaching of courses in 
Bible in the secondary school. This syllabus was the 
visible result of an extensive amount of work on the 
part of the committee and particularly Miss King and 
was felt by the association to be a distinct improve- 
ment on the old syllabus. It was suggested that a 
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printed announcement might be sent out concerning 
the new syllabus; and in order to get copies of the 
syllabus printed as soon as possible and distributee as 
widely as possible the following motions were made 


and passed: 


1. The Treasurer in consultation with Professor King shall be 
empowered to provide the necessary money for the promotion and 
publication of the syllabus. 

2. The Association accepts in principle the work of the Curricu- 
lum Committee and gives it the power to make the necessary 
changes recommended by the Executive Council. The Council shall 
then have the power of the final approval of the syllabus for the 
Association so that it may be printed as speedily as possible. 

Several times during the course of the business 
meeting, the name of Professor Mould had been men- 
tioned and the indebtedness which the National Asso- 
ciation of Biblical Instructors owed to this Christian 
scholar who was one of its most beloved presidents. 
However, no one in the association was quite prepared 
for the announcement which President Corwin made 
at this point in the business meeting. Dr. Mould, she 
said, had passed away and in his death the NABI had 
lost one of its staunchest friends and one of its oldest 
and most loyal members. Professor Purinton, who had 
been so closely associated with Dr. Mould in the work 
of the Journal, was then asked by the president to 
present a written memorial concerning Professor Mould. 
After this beautiful tribute was read, the association 
stood in silent respect and voted that the memoir 
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should be added to the minutes of the business meeting 
and that a copy of the sentiments should be sent to 
Mrs. Mould. (The statement read by Professor Purin- 
ton may be found as an appendix to these minutes.) 

Professor Garber was called upon by the president 
to present the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
It was as follows: 


The National Association of Biblical Instructors is grateful to 
the Union Theological Seminary for the pleasure of holding within 
its halls the Association’s forty-first annual meeting. We would 
convey to President Henry Pitt Van Dusen and, through him, to 
his staff and associates our sincere appreciation of their gracious 
provisions for our convenience and comfort. 

We record our satisfaction in the program arranged by Professor 
Gordon Ross and in the quality of papers presented. We are grateful 
for those who have participated in our sessions, for the genial chair- 
manship of our President and for those who made possible our joint 
evening meeting with the American Schools of Oriental Research 
and the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

The reports of activities advancing the interests we share as 
an Association and those carried on by our several sections are 
sources of encouragement. We wish their respective officers to be 
assured of our continued interest and best wishes. 


The report was unanimously adopted by the associaton; 
and with a final announcement by President Corwin 
that the meetings of the Association would be held 
next year on December 26th and 27th, the forty-first 
annual business meeting of NABI was adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 


F. Heisse Johnson, Secretary. 


A MEMORIAL TO ELMER W. K. MOULD 


Elmer W. K. Mould died in Elmira, New York, on 
Wednesday, November 15, 1950, at the age of 64. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, and four grand- 
children. 

Dr. Mould will be sorely missed by members of this 
association. Those who attended the 40th anniversary 
meeting last year in Cincinnati will remember the 
lively and interesting manner in which Dr. Mould read 
in part the history of the association on which he had 
toiled for the better part of two years. The writer 
learned from correspondence with friends of the Mould 
family that Dr. Mould suffered from a heart attack 
about two years ago, presumably after he had agreed 
to undertake the history. This warning did not prevent 
him from fulfilling his promise. It was like the man. 

In his history of the association Dr. Mould referred 
to himself as one of the old guard whose name appeared 
on the NABI membership lists from the middle 20’s. 
He was surely a sturdy member of this core group. 
Elmer Mould held many offices in the association. For 
one year he was association president and delivered a 
significant presidential address. For five years he was 
the association treasurer. It was Elmer Mould who 
put our Association and its Journal upon their feet 
financially. 

Professor Mould wrote the following books: The 
Essentials of Bible History, The World View of Jesus, 
Bible Tests, and most recently Bible History Digest. 


He had begun work on a book dealing with the So- 
ciology of the Bible. 

The reader of this testimonial will miss the help 
provided by Elmer Mould in correcting galley proofs 
for the Journal. The casual way in which he agreed to 
undertake this rather onerous task was typical of the 
modesty of the man. In a letter in which he stated his 
willingness to help, he said that he always read the 
Journal from cover to cover anyway and that he could 
do this in galley proof form as well as later in final 
printed form. It was also in keeping with the character 
of the man that he not only used his red pencil to call 
attention to typographical errors, for which he had 
an eagle eye, but that from time to time and strictly 
for the benefit of the editor, he wrote in the margin 
very positive statements about the worth of articles 
or reviews. 

Elmer Mould had taught 30 years at Elmira Col- 
lege. In commenting upon his death Elmira’s President, 
Dr. Lewis Eldred, stated: “The 20 classes which were 
graduated from Elmira, the many to whom he ad- 
ministered, the readers of his books, and his colleagues 
will remember him as a great teacher and a Christian 
gentleman.” 

We may, I believe, associate ourselves with the 
above-mentioned as colleagues in a wider sense. As 
members of the NABI we shall miss this loyal repre- 
sentative of our “old guard.” 


